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Christian Stewardship. 
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The Ministry 


: . : ao of Music... 

Stewardship Canvass Sunday, for the missionary Sun- 
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day, for the reception of new members, for 


Designed for use for the Every Member 





Loyalty Sunday and all other occasions when 


Christian Stewardship is to be stressed. 





The Ministry of Music. 
For Vespers, special musical services, 


choir recitals and oratorios. Suitable for 





the dedication of organ, chimes or other 





























musical instruments. 








I HESE FOLDERS are printed on a good quality paper suitable for either print- 
ing, multigraphing or mimeographing. Suitable copy appears on page four of 
each one, the inside pages are blank. By use of a tinted paper and blue ink it is 
possible to have the appearance of two colors at the cost of but one. ‘The size 

/ 


folded is 5%2x8™% inches. The cost $1.00 per hundred; 500 or more 90¢ per 


100. Samples of each will be mailed upon request. 
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| Our Youth. poe 
Our | || A Service 
For Children’s Day, Rally Day, Youth , “— 
Youth | ges ; of Dedication 
| Emphasis Week, Mother and Daughter, 
Father and Son, Confirmation, Religious 


| 
| 


| Education Sunday. 


A Service of Dedication. 
paca aeas lor all services which dedicate memorials 


or other gifts. Book of Golden Memories, 


windows, pulpits, hymn books, chimes, and 








other items. 
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For exceptional convenience, 
courteous service ond reosonable 
rates, choose the Hotel Philadelphian. 
Enjoy its cheerful, airy rooms; oir-condi- 
tioned restaurants and lounge... and its 
location away from street noises within a 
five minutes’ ride to the heart of the business 

district. Special attention to convention 
groups and banquet parties. 


600 ROOMS 425° up 





PHILADELPHIAN 
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WANVIEL CRAWFORD in 
S0rh ANH CHESTNGT SIMEETS 
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’ Looking At Marriage 


Two booklets to be distributed by min- 
isters, teachers and home advisers to 
those newly wed or about to marry. 


1. Mating. The story of sex. Sane think- 
ing about the physical and psychological 
adjustments necessary for a happy mar- 
ried life. Postpaid 25¢; 5 for $1.00. 


2. Making the House a Home. A study 
of a home builded upon sound social and 
religious principles. Postpaid 25¢; 5 for 
$1.00. 





Both Booklets in Gift Box 50¢ 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, INC., 
Auditorium Building Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CHOIR-GOWNS 
PULPIT VESTMENTS 
Hangings — Stoles — Markers, etc. 
New catalogue on request 
National Academic Cap & Gown Co. 
821-23 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















75th Anniversary Catalogs Now Available 


@ The Book Catalog 1937. @ Supply Catalog for 
Churches and Sunday Schools. @ Samples of Depart- 
mental Graded and Uniform Sunday School lesson 
materials and The Earnest Worker, a journal for Sunday 
School teachers and leaders. Sent free upon request. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


Richmond, Va. Texarkana, Texas 








‘OMMUNION WaRE OF QUALITY 
% O23 In Aluminum or Silver Plate 


BEST MATERIALS LOWEST PRICE 


Z 
INDIVIDUAL . INION SERVICE CO. 


ROOM 362 1701-03 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA.PA. 


Mas FINEST WORKMANSHIP 
ae Senc d for Uh lustrate d Catalo 












FOLDING CHAIR 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. Full 
Upholstered Back and Seat. Rubber 
Feet. Write for Details. $16.00 a dozen. 


Redington Co. “ss Scranton, Pa, 
























For the Moody 


Centenary © © © 1837-1937 







MOODY 
STILL 
LIVES 


ARTHUR PERCY FITT 


D. L. Moody’s Son-in-Law and Former Secretary 


DR. JOHN McDOWELL, Chairman of the Centenary Committee, says: 


“An opportune volume . 


gelist and feel the lift of his personality. 


. As I read it, I seem again to hear the great evan- 


It is a first-hand estimate viewing 


D. L. Moody’s life through the years, and pointing out those distinctive quali- 


ties which made him so irresistible and influential. 


ficance of the anniversary.” 


BOYD EDWARDS, OF MERCERSBURG 





BOYS WILL BE MEN 

These straight from the shoulder talks 
by the noted Headmaster of the Mercers- 
burg Academy to the boys of his school 
have a frankness, intimacy and human- 
ness of exceptional value. Dr. Edwards 
understands boys and appreciates their 
temptations and aspirations and gives 
counsel as a comrade who has won their 
confidence. $1.50 


FREDERICK B. McALLISTER 





FRANK ANSWERS TO 
YOUTH QUESTIONS 
An unconventional and straightforward 
series of ten forum-discussions between 
a minister and his young people on ques- 
tions that came out of the baffling ex- 
periences and needs of youth. $1.25 


JOHN E. CHARLTON 








JUST ONE MORE STORY 

Six-Minute Talks for Boys and Girls 

This the third volume by Dr. Charlton 
proves that his resources have rich re- 
serves. It will be acceptable alike to 
preachers, teachers, parents and children, 
and give much pleasure and guidance to 
them all. $1.25 


GEORGE A. CRAPULLO 


MESSAGES TO MODERN YOUTH 

Just the kind of forthright solutions of 
youth problems with a unique understand- 
ing of their intellectual perplexity, their 
moral discord, their economic unrest and 
their spiritual confusion. $1.00 
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At All Bookstores 


It will add to the signi- 
Illustrated $1.50 


HENRY FORD 


THINGS I'VE BEEN THINKING 
ABOUT 
Mr. Ford has earned the right to de- 
liver this knockout blow to defeatists of 
all kinds, and, back of his clear thinking, 
one quickly discerns a grasp of todays 
situation that is almost priceless. 60c 


ROGER W. BABSON 





A REVIVAL IS COMING 


A religious revival and a consequent 


. revival in business and in living condi- 


tions, is the prediction of the famous 
business expert who shows in this fore- 
cast of good times ahead, how closely 
connected the two forces have been in 
our history. —With Chart 85c 


P. CARNEGIE SIMPSON 
THE FACT OF CHRIST 


The essential points of the Christian 
faith are given in a nutshell. One reader 
says: “My copy is scored and marked 
on nearly every page, and I would not 
part with it, for fifty times its price.” 


New Edition. $1.25 





W. HARRY FREDA 
WHY LIFE CRACKS UP 


A sane and forceful study of how life 
can be lived to the full during these per- 
plexing times, with an understandable in- 
terpretation of religion running through 
it like a pulsating artery. $1.00 








Fleming H. Revell Company 


Publishers 


158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Vacation Exchange 


On page 43 there is a letter from 
Theo. C. Honold, one of our readers 
who arranged a vacation through our 
Minister’s Vacation Exchange depart- 
ment. I hope that each one of you 
reads it. The vacation exchange is 
one of the best ideas we ever had 
here; it has helped dozens of minis- 
ters settle the problem of a restful, 
inexpensive vacation. Its possibili- 
ties are not, in any sense, exhausted. 
It should grow in usefulness with the 
passing of the years. 


The editor, himself, took advantage 
of it last summer. For three weeks 
the Leach family lived in the Metho- 
dist parsonage at Alamosa Colorado 
and the editor preached to the First 
Methodist Church while the pastor, 
Ronald E. Terry and family enjoyed 
their vacation elsewhere. 


Some ministers have hesitated to 
make the public request for an ex- 
change but have made arrangements 
privately. This fits in with the idea. 
We are not seeking to list all of the 
exchanges to be made but are spon- 
soring the idea. Some men are not 
able to offer an exchange but are 
willing to serve a rural church with 
a vacation setting for the use of the 
house. Others may have such a house 
and pulpit to offer. 


So keep this exchange in mind as 
you look toward the summer of 1937. 
The first announcement will probably 
be made in the February issue. 


WILLIAM H. LEACH. 
































TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION—Price per copy, 25 cents. Subscription One Year $2.50 where United States domestic rate applies. 
Postage to Canada 25c per year additional. Foreign countries 50c per year additional. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Always give both old and new addresses when requesting change for mailing. 


MANUSCRIPTS—-The editor will be glad to consider articles which may be submitted for prospective publication. Articles should be 
typewritten. Unavailable manuscripts wili be returned if accompanied by return postage. 
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For Only 1c 


A penny a day saved 
by 150 people, for two 
years, will install a Wicks 
organ. This new genuine 
electric pipe organ is 
priced within the means 
ef all. Compare it with 
the imitations and your 
good judgment will favor 
Wicks. 


Wicks Organ Co. 


Dept.C.M. Highlend, Ill. 
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MOTION PICTURES 


For Your Church 
16mm and 35mm SILENT and SOUND 
s MUO «4 « 
PROJECTORS OF ALL KINDS FUR- 
NISHED WITH NO CASH PAYMENT 
IF YOU BOOK YOUR PICTURES 
FROM US 
16 Years Serving the Churches 
Send for FREE Catalogue— 


IDEAL PICTURES CORP. 
30 East 8th Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Plan Now for.. Christmas 


A large sample packet of printed and litho- 
graphed Christmas supplies is awaiting you! 


It contains an unusually attractive line of 
pastors’ personal greeting cards, Christmas 
announcement folders and bulletins, collec- 
tion envelopes, pastoral letters and many 
other printed aids for the Christmas season. 


Write today for your sample packet. It’s free. 
THE WOOLVERTON PRINTING COMPANY 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


@ Perhaps we can save you money on your @ 


@ next printing order. May we quote you? @ 











have the compilers of PROPHECY MONTHLY 
been confronted with such a mass of startlingly 
significant material as has been assembled for 
OCTOBER issue, ready September 20. With 
rapidity that is astounding, world events are 
hitting the trail of divine prediction. Every issue 
of PROPHECY seems more thrilling. You should 
not miss one. Current issue, 10c; year, $1.00; 
4 months trial, 25c; Sample free (back copy). 
Combination offer with ‘Christian Readers Digest’’ 
both magazines full year, $1.50. 


WRITE THIS VERY DAY 


PROPHECY MONTHLY 


2003 Addison Way Dept.C.M. Los Angeles, Calif. 








GOWNS 


MODERATELY PRICED 


FINEST QUALITY MATERIALS 


SOM LAL ee 


E.R.MOORE CO. 
932 DAKIN ST. CHICAGO,ILL. 








Footprints in Palestine, by Madeline 
S. Miller. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
224 pages. $2.50. 

Mrs. Miller took her manuscript along 
on her fifth trip to Palestine “to let its 
pages absorb more of the glow and color 
of this fascinating land.” The beauty 
and warmth of her clear thinking and 
touching devotion make Footprints in 
Palestine a vibrant guide book for the 
traveller making his pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, either physically or via arm- 
chair. The illustrations were selected 
from hundreds of photographs which her 
husband, J. Lane Miller, took in his pur- 
suit of his hobby on their sojourns in 
Palestine during his vacations from his 
Metropolitan pulpit. These photographs 
are offered the reader with the hope 
that he, too, will really discover Pales- 
tine and its vital contributions to life 
and faith. . 

The author urges a visit soon if one 
would see the country before it has be- 
come much more modernized, although 
the improvements have been for the 
better. For the first time in history 
tourists are comfortable and happy in 
the accommodations which are offered 
them today. The way was opened for 
these changes of the past fifteen years 
by the lifting of five hundred years of 
Turkish pressure and indifference. Many 
forces have been contributing factors: 
the equitable atmosphere of the British 
Mandate, following Allenby’s delivery; 
the inpouring of capital and population; 
and the arrival of many thousand 
tourists a year. No one, for the sake 
of picturesqueness, would condemn the 
citizens to their former state and so 
deprive them of modern standards of 
comfort and efficient living. 


To quote Mrs. Miller, for her thinking 
and grace of style are inimitable: “Like 
a many-faceted jewel, Palestine flashes 
out new significances and colorful beau- 
ties with every change of light and 
angle. Social theorist, archaeologist, 
economist, historian, entrepreneur, artist, 
pilgrim—whatever your errand—you will 
find much for contemplation. So essen- 
tial to an understanding of the Bible 
are its topography and folk-ways that 
I wish every bachelor of religion to so- 
journ here before beginning his minis- 
try—and be endowed with means for that 
sojourn. Fortunate are those who live 
at the American School of Oriental Re- 
search, while living in Jerusalem.” 

Mrs. Miller opens a vista for us all, 
whatever our vocational bent or faith, 
and beckons us on to full enjoyment of 
the breathless beauty of the birthplace 
of our present day religion. Her revolt 
against the mercenary materialism of 
guides who prey upon gullible tourists 
leads us into “His own out-of-doors 
(where) are the actual footprints of 
Jesus and his friends . . . not in tra- 
dition-encrusted shrines.” Our Bible be- 
comes even more precious as we follow 
with Mrs. Miller his footprints in Pales- 
tine, for, “His trails run out from Pales- 
tine into the hearts of all humanity.” 
Mrs. Miller closes her epilogue with: 
“Righteousness shall make his footsteps 
a way to walk.” A. M. 





Our churches and religious 
institutions constitute one of 
the indispensable stabilizing 
factors in our civilization.— 
President Herbert Hoover. 








Our Lighted Chancel Cross 

A Blessed and Beautiful Memorial 
€ 

WE MAKE 

THEM AT 


LOW 
PRICES: 


$25.00 
$32.00 
$40.00 
$50.00 





Other Acceptable Memorial Suggestions: 


Solid Brass Crosses for Communion 
Table, Altar or Vestibule; Communion 
Services in Chromium, Silver or 
Aluminum, Offering Plates in Brass, 
Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, etc. 


Detailed information promptly supplied 


Goodenough & Woglom Co. 


296 Broadway, New York 

















“Far superior to any } 
a 
| have ever seen 


says one Pastor about the 
Ashtabula Bulletin. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users 


throughout the United States. 
Send for a free catalog and 
learn about the Sheldon All- 
Aluminum Bulletins—a_ post 
card will do. 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 
Box 1310C Ashtabula, Ohio 




















VALUABLE HELPS FOR SERMONS 


The MOODY MONTHLY has made special 
arrangements with noted speakers at the Great 
English Keswick to provide messages for its is- 
sues beginning with January, 1937. 


Outlines, Illustrations, Addresses, Bible Study, 
Editorials, World Outlook, Sunday School Les- 
sons. 

Special trial subscription 


8 months for $1.00 


MOODY MONTHLY 


153 Institute PI. Dept. CM-10 Chicago, Ill. 














McCarthy & Simon, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 


7-9 West 36th St., New York 
Just off Fifth Avenue 


Finest Custom Tailored 


PULPIT AND CHOIR GOWNS 


Write for Samples and Prices 











PULPIT GOWNS 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, ALTAR 
LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 
MATERIALS BY THE YARD, 
DESIGNS, ETC., TAILORING. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
392 FIFTH AVENUE 


-(at 36th Street) 
NEW YORK 
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New Interest in the Church 
ANNIVERSARIES 


An ideal way to modernize 
your chancel. Add a piece 
each year...under the 
“Kundtz Plan,” step by step, 
and never in debt. Write 
for a beautiful brochure 
of complete furnishings. 
Folding Chairs 
Sunday School Equipment 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 
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ART WINDOWS 


AT SMALL COST 


Enjoy the luxury of 
Beautiful Art Glass Win- 
dows by the use of . 
“‘WINDOWPHANIE”’ 
Stained Glass Effects. 


Rich in appearance. 
Low in price. Lastsa 
lifetime. Ask for free samples and catalog. 


C. M. Malz — 65 Fifth Ave., New York 








THERE IS MORE THAN YOU 
CAN SEE-BACK OF... 


Cyreenwood BULLETINS 


Every Church that uses GREENWOOD Continu- 
ous Bulletins, is familiar with the Visible Quali- 
ties, the Inspiring Messages, that make these 
Bulletins the Choice of the Churches. 

But there is more than you can see back of every 
Bulletin, FACILITIES . . EXPERIENCE. . 
REPUTATION, constantly striving to make each 
Bulletin Better. 


Write for your samples and information today. 


THE GREENWOOD COMPANY 


Publishers Reading, Pennsylvania 





HENRY KECK 


Stained Glass Studing 


1010 W. Genesee St. 
—, 
We make all types of stained glass windows 
for churches. Original designs. 
Send for quotations. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 








MOVIE EQUIPMENT. Complete 
Stock. New and Faetory Rebullt 
Moving Picture Machines, Sound 
Equipment, Sereens, Booths, Opera 
Chairs, Spotlights, Stereopticons, 
Film Cabinets, Portable Projectors, 
M. P. Cameras, Generator ome. 
Reflecting Are Lamps, Carbon 

Tickets, Mazda Lamps and Supplies. 
Send for Free Catalogue ‘‘G.’’ 
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Henry Edward Tralle 





DR. HENRY 


EDWARD TRALLE 
Church Building 


Consultant 


R. TRALLE adds to the attractiveness and 

usability of church buildings and church 
school buildings; he subtracts from their costs. 
Hundreds of ministers and church leaders testify 
to this. 


One representative leader says: 


“Dr. Tralle rendered a service in connection with our church project for 


which money alone could not pay.” 


Write Dr. Tralle of any problem of building, remodeling, equipment, decora- 


tion or furnishing. 


—_ 5 


Address More Convenient Office 


DR. HENRY E. TRALLE 


Church Management 


Auditorium Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


DR. HENRY E. TRALLE 
Church Management 


3741 81st Street, Jackson Heights 
New York City 




































MOVIE SUPPLY CO., LTD. 
844 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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BULPIT VESTMENTS 


Hangings-Ornaments-Fringes- 
y -Furnishingsand Supplies: 
" CATALOG. FREE on REQUEST 
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The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 

















PRESERVE and CLASSIFY YOUR SERMONS 





Letter from Edith K. Trickler, secretary Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church, 


San Francisco, California: 


“A disastrous fire occurred in St. Paul’s Church in February, and we were 
so unfortunate as to lose most of our treasured possessions. Among the 








books and papers which 









































were not actually burned 
but scorched and water 
damaged were the sermons 
of the Rector of St. Paul’s. 

. Church Management 
Sermon Files were a help 
in protecting the writings 
enclosed in them. Please 
send 350 for future use.” 


You also should have the 
protection against dust, 
water, fire and air pro- 





Takes 8%” x 11” Sheet Without Folding 


vided by these strong en- 
velopes. 


Size of envelope 9 x 12 inches 


Made to fit standard business filing case 


Price $1.25 per set of 52 Envelopes 





. Address... 





CHURCH WorLD Press, INc. 


Auditorium Building 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Institutes of John Calvin 


1936 is the four hundredth anniversary of the “In- 


stitutes of John Calvin.” 


This work may well be 


considered as the greatest theological contribution 


of the Reformation. 


They not alone represent an 


important milestone in Christian progress but have 
sustained their place in literature for four 
hundred years. 


VERY Protestant church in the 

world has an opportunity this year 

to commemorate the publication of 
a book which appeared four hundred 
years ago. There has been no book in 
all Protestantism which has had a 
greater influence upon the course of 
Christian history than John Calvin’s 
Institutes of the Christian Religion 
which was first published in Basle on 
March, 1536. Christian ministers and 
lay leaders have an occasion in com- 
memorating this anniversary to recall 
and emphasize those fundamental prin- 
ciples of religion which in our own day 
are sometimes forgotten and even at- 
tacked. This is not to say that every- 
thing which John Calvin wrote or ut- 
tered should be accepted as true today. 
But anyone who is acquainted with the 
religious situations as they exist in many 
parts of our country today will welcome 
this four hundredth anniversary of Cal- 
vin’s Institutes as a means whereby 
those principles of religion, which are 
true in every age, may be given a re- 
newal of life in our own generation. 
This book, which is regarded by many 
scholars as the greatest Protestant work 
of all time, displays certain qualities 
which are needed today in our religious 
thinking. The sincerity of purpose, the 
clearness of thought and the timeliness 
of its writing makes this book the most 
important work of the Reformation. 
When we consider that the ideas and 


*Professor of Political Science 


at Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 


and Sociology 


beliefs in this book are those of a young 
man in the late twenties we have further 
motivation for our youth of today. 
Christian ministers and lay leaders of 
our churches may well look back for a 
moment to the sixteenth century and 
find that in that time, as in our own, 
there were religious and political up- 


heavals which threatened the very 
foundations of society and _ religious 
faith. In a day when the foundations 


of faith seemed to be broken up, when 
extravagances of all kinds were spring- 
ing up on every side, when men were 
asking with concern for some firm 
standing-ground for their feet, it was 
Calvin’s Institutes which with its clear, 
calm, positive exposition of the evan- 
gelical faith, on the irrefragable author- 
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By William L. Ludlow* 


ity of the Bible, gave stability to waver- 
ing and changing minds, confidence to 
sinking hearts, and placed upon the lips 
of all a brilliant apology for Protestant- 
ism. 

Professor Warfield did not overesti- 
mate this work when he wrote: “What 
Thucydides is among Greek, or Gibbon 
among eighteenth-century English his- 
torians, what Plato is among philoso- 
phers, or the Iliad among epics, or 
Shakespeare among dramatists, that Cal- 
vin’s Institutes is among theological 
treatises.” 

It has been truthfully said that the 
watchword of Calvin was order and that 
he furnished for his contemporaries and 
successors “the citadel of truth.” This 
is a point of emphasis which we of the 
twentieth century must take seriously. 
Whether we like the word theology or 
not we must organize our thoughts into 
a clear and systematic manner. Prot- 
estantism cannot live long on illogical 
pious phrases which lack the sense of 
authority and a vital connection with 
the life and teaching of Jesus Christ. 
The order and sense of conviction which 
the Institutes show has been expressed 
by men even in our own generation. 
Several months ago a man who called 
himself “the most modern liberal in 
America” read in its entirety the In- 
stitutes—a remarkable achievement for 
a very modern liberal. After he had 
finished the reading he exclaimed to his 
friend who had given him the book: 
“That man Calvin knew what he be- 
lieved. I could not do that.” We have 
learned from modern psychologists that 
what a man does in this world is de- 
termined to a very great extent by what 
he thinks and believes. No doubt the 
writer of Proverbs was very sure of this 
fact when he wrote: “Keep thy heart 
with all diligence for out of it are the 
issues of life.” The history of the in- 
fluence of the Institutes upon human 
behaviour for the past four centuries 





demonstrates this statement. There can 
be no stability and growth in our re- 
ligious life unless we have made those 
basic Christian principles, which proved 
themselves durable for past generations, 
the foundation for our actions. 


Youth of the Author 


One of the marvels connected with 
this book is the youth of its author 
when it was written. We do not know 
the exact date of its composition but the 
colophon of the first edition tells us 
that it was published in Basle in March 
1536 and the Prefatory letter to the 
King of France, which was written as 
we know some time after the book it- 
self, is dated the twenty-third of the 
preceding August. In the opening words 
of this preface Calvin explicitly declares 
that when the book was written he had 
no thought of presenting it to Francis 
for he says: “When I first put hand to 
this work nothing was less in my 
thoughts, most illustrious king, than to 
write a book which should be presented 
to your Majesty. My intention was 
only to inculcate some elementary 
truths, by which those interested in re- 
ligion might be trained to true piety— 
and at this I toiled chiefly for our 
French, multitudes of whom I saw to 
be hungering and thirsting after Christ, 
but very few to be possessed of even a 
slight knowledge of Him. That this was 
my purpose, the book itself shows by its 
simple and elementary manner of teach- 
ing.” 

Calvin’s continuing remarks sound 
very modern—modern in the sense that 
our leaders of government should feel 
their duty to God as well as to man. 
“Your duty, most serene prince,” wrote 
Calvin, “is not to shut either your ears 
or mind against a cause involving such 
mighty interests as these: how the story 
of God is to be maintained on the earth 
inviolate, how the truth of God is to 
preserve its dignity, how the kingdom 
of Christ is to continue amongst us 
compact and secure. The cause is 
worthy of your ear, worthy of your in- 
vestigation, worthy of your throne. The 
characteristic true sovereign is to ac- 
knowledge that, in the administration 
of his kingdom, he is the minister of 
God. He who does not make his reign 
subservient to the divine glory, acts the 
part not of a king, but a robber. He, 
moreover, deceives himself who antici- 
pates long prosperity to any kingdom 
which is not ruled by the sceptre of God, 
that is, by His divine word. For the 
heavenly oracle is infallible which has 
declared, that ‘where there is no vision 
the people perish.’” Is it any wonder 


that Calvin writing with such a con- 
viction in his heart could also write a 
theology which has influenced Chris- 
tians for four centuries? Certainly this 
dedication letter to the King of France 
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After occupying the Old Bible House 
at Astor Place for eight-three years the 
American Bible Society has moved to its 
new home at Park Avenue and 57th 
Street. During the eighty-three years 
of occupancy of Old Bible House the so- 
ciety distributed 134,179,512 volumes of 
scripture, three for every minute, day and 
night. 








is comparable to Luther’s stand before 
the Diet of Worms in 1521. 

The majority of scholars have con- 
cluded that the Institutes was written 
before the middle of 1535 or even in 
1534 although it was not published until 
March 1536. Writing some twenty-two 
years after the publication of the first 
edition of the Institutes John Calvin, in 
his preface to his commentary on the 
Psalms, gives us a clearer picture of the 
circumstances for the writing of his 
great work. “Leaving my native coun- 
try, I removed to Germany, planning 
that, concealed in some obscure corner, 
I might enjoy long denied peace. But 
while I was in retirement at Basle evil 
and lying pamphlets were spread abroad 
to suppress the indignation that the 
fires in which many pious men had been 
burned in France excited here and there 
among the Germans to the effect that 
those so cruelly treated were no other 
than Anabaptists and turbulent men 
who would overturn by their perverse 
insanities not only religion but all po- 
litical power. Seeing this done by trick- 
sters of the court, I felt that my silence 
would be treachery, and that I should 
oppose with all my might not only lest 
undeserved shedding of the innocent 
blood of holy martyrs should be con- 
cealed by false report, but also lest they 
should go on in the future to whatever 
slaughter they pleased without arousing 
the pity of any. These were my reasons 
for publishing the Institutes: first, that 
I might vindicate from unjust affront my 
brethren whose death was precious in 
the sight of the Lord; and next, that 
some sorrow and anxiety should move 


. 


foreign peoples, since the same sufferings 
threatened many. Neither was it that 
thick and elaborate work it now is, bu, 
a little hand-book that then appeared, 
nor had it any other aim than to wit- 
ness to the faith of those whom I saw 
evilly reviled by impious and faithless 
flatterers.” 


Institutes of 1536 

While William Farel, Zwingli and 
Melanchthon had written theological] 
treatises before the appearance of the 
Institutes, Calvin’s book made a new path 
for itself. It may be rightly called the 
Summa of Protestantism. Ndét only was 
he the first in his age to use his own 
language for the discussion of abstract 
ideas, but there is nothing in French 
literature which can be set beside this 
work until nearly a century and a half 
later, when we come to Pascal’s Lettres 
Provinciales. The Institutes marked 
out a new path for it was the first time 
in history that form was given to those 
ideas of the Protestant faith which had 
been circulating loosely before Calvin’s 
day. 

The Institutes of 1536 is a small volume 
of six chapters which appeared in Latin 
and, unlike the later editions, was never 
translated into French. It numbered 
five hundred and nineteen pages and 
could be carried in a fair-sized pocket 
being only six and a quarter by four 
inches. Its typegraphy is a credit to its 
printers, Thomas Platter and Balthasar 
and to its publisher, Johann Oporin, who 
stood behind them. Its sale was con- 
siderable for a year later, in March 1537, 
Operin reported to Calvin that there 
were no copies left in Basle and only 
fifty at Frankfort where a supply had 
been sent to a great fair. A new edition 
was being eagerly sought. 

Calvin in his book presented in a con- 
cise and orderly manner what the Prot- 
estants believed. He made the statement 
in such a way as to challenge comparison 
between those beliefs and teachings of 
the medieval church. He took the 
Apostles’ Creed, the symbol of western 
Christendom, and proceeded to show that 
when tested by this standard the Prot- 
estants were truer Catholics than the 
Romanists. He took this Apostle’s Creed, 
which had been recited or sung in the 
public worship of the Church of the 
west from the earliest times, which dif- 
fered from other creeds in this, that it 
owed its authority to no council, but 
came directly from the heart of the 
church, and he made it the basis of his 
Institutes. This division and arrange- 
ment based upon the Apostles’ Creed, 
means that Calvin did not think he was 
expounding a new theology or had joined 
a new church. The theology which Cal- 
vin preached was the old teaching of the 
Church of Christ and the doctrinal be- 
liefs were those views of truth which 


(Turn to page 16) 
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No More Merchandising 


In the issue of September 1935, Mr. Sturges who is the pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, wrote of an 


experience in “quitting the selling racket.” 


Wm. Rest, pastor of 


St. Paul’s Evangelical Church, Elgin, Illinois, in an article pub- 
lished in the May 1936 issue, stated that his church had dropped 
all merchandising schemes but that loss of interest followed the let- 
down of commercial activities. In this article Mr. Sturges shows 
the program builded in his church as a substitute for 
commercial schemes. 


pathy with the author, and under- 

stands all too well the problem he 
and every pastor confront in a church 
which does not have the serving of sup- 
pers and the conducting of festivals to 
keep the interest and enthusiasm of 
their people. Three years ago his own 
church completely eradicated the mer- 
chandising game. The Woman’s League, 
a powerful organization of two hundred 
women, which admittedly had spent 
most of the time planning suppers, 
bazaars, sales, together with some twen- 
ty other organizations which had been 
conducting a similar program decided, 
under the influence of the Pastor, to 
stop all such activity. A plan was intro- 
duced by which the _ organizations 
would begin doing the work for which 
they should exist. 

Quite frankly, let it be said, that the 
results have not been all that we ex- 
pected. Problems have arisen—many of 
them, demanding a solution. In some 
quarters a certain type of enthusiasm 
and activity has died away. We still 
have a small but ever diminishing group 
which longs for the soup pots of the 
kitchen. After three years, in some re- 
spects, we are still in the wilderness. 
Although a few would prefer to do so, I, 
as pastor, will never consent to let them 
return to the slavery from which they 
have been liberated. In this I am sup- 
ported by the great majority of the 
people. 

It seems significant to me that the 
principal objection of the writer to his 
free-from-merchandising program is not 
that he lacks money. He even admits 
in his article that to return would make 
the financial standing of his church 
“more precarious.” Nor is his objection 
that the people want to go back to the 
kitchen. The reason he seriously ques- 
tions the advisability of continuing is 
that his people lack interest and en- 
thusiasm. He states that a near-by 
church allows each organization to raise 


Tm present writer has much sym- 


$100 per year for the church. Whereas 
the various groups of that church are 
“alive and active,” his, comparatively 
speaking, are lethargic. 

Does not such a disclosure reveal an 
outstanding weakness of some church 
members? Unless they can work and 
slave over pots and kettles they have no 
interest in the kingdom of God. Un- 
less we can give them something to do 
with their hands, they have no inter- 
est in developing their mind and heart. 
The deeper purposes of the church fall 
far short of enlisting the same loyalty 
in them as the rattling of pans in the 
kitchen. 

While this is true of far too many 
church members, a question comes to 
mind. To me it is a question which goes 
to the very heart of the pastor’s ob- 
jection: Is the fundamental objective 
of a church to keep people busy? Re- 
gardless of what they are doing, or not 
doing, is enthusiasm the criterion by 
which we should judge whether or not 
a church is successful? 

Of course, enthusiasm and activity are 
desirable and necessary. But we know 
churches that have organizations which 
are busy—but busy doing NOTHING of 
abiding spiritual value. I personally 
would rather have 50% of my people in- 
terested in character growth, in sharing 
their religious experience with others, in 
sponsoring service projects for the com- 
munity and other endeavors which are 
in harmony with the real purpose of 
the church, than to have 100% of them 
active and enthusiastic busy-bodies be- 
cause and only because they can put on 
chicken dinners and conduct sales. Just 
how much would the Kingdom of God 
suffer if all such individuals would lose 
interest? 


Spiritual Innoculation 


The argument is made that the sup- 
port of larger numbers can be enlisted 


that way. Then, indirectly, they can 
be innoculated with deeper things. But 
how many members are? Seriously, 


By Paul L. Sturges 


just how many? Experience leads me 
to think that more often the contrary 
is true. Very little time is given over 
to the higher emphasis. For a whole 
vear we watched different organizations 
come together for a meeting, but dis- 
miss without having a program, because 
the latest method of making money had 
to be fully discussed. Such a program 
actually militated against real, vital 
spiritual growth in stewardship. It may 
ease one’s conscience to say that a pro- 
gram of spiritual uplift can go hand in 
hand with merchandising, but I seri- 
ously question whether that is a fact. 
At least it was not true in this church. 

During the last three years there has 
been no appreciable let down in interest 
under the present program. But this 
could not be said had we not made a 
vigorous and sustained effort to de- 
velop a program and keep it on a high 
plane; to furnish helpful projects to 
take the place of the former activity. 

As a church, we first had to face quite 
frankly what was the true purpose of 
a christian organization. Then, and 
then only, were we ready to develop a 
program. We were forced to train 
leaders. We had very few who could 
guide and conduct an interesting pro- 
gram. Other churches and their en- 
deavors were studied for helpful sug- 
gestions. All the ingenuity of every 
leader of the church, and of many out- 
side the church, was summoned to help 
formulate the program and activity. 

The day will never come when we 
have solved all of our problems. We 
have lost the interest of some, but we 
have gained in that others formerly 
not interested have joined in our new 
activity. We have more people inter- 
ested in our total program today than 
was had under the merchandising re- 
gime. 

Expressional Projects 

Thinking that it may be of interest 
and perchance helpful to some, I am 
tabulating a few of the projects in- 
cluded in our plan. Most of the sug- 
gestions are those conducted by the 
women of the church as the problem 
of providing activity for them was most 
difficult. 

First: Our organizations sponsored a 
“nenny-a-day calendar project” in which 
they sought to collect a penny-a-day 
from 430 people, the number it took to 
complete the calendar. Those interested 


can find an explanation of the chart in 
the September 1935 issue of this maga- 
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Church Loses on Fraudulent 


Checks 


HEN a church member or con- 
VV tera issues a check of a 

corporation of which he is em- 
ployee or officer, to pay a debt to the 
church, the church treasurer will do well 
to “sit up and take notice.” 

A decision of special interest to church 
trustees. and treasurers was rendered 
by the Court of Appeals of Tennessee, 
Middle Section, in the case of Charles 
A. Hill & Co., v. Belmont Heights Bap- 
tist Church, 69 S. W. 2d, 612. 

Charles A. Hill issued, to defendant 
church, checks of a corporation of which 
he was manager, aggregating $2,660 to 
pay his private subscriptions and do- 
nation to a building fund. He made 
false entries on the company’s stub 
records as to the purpose for which the 
checks were issued. 

When this misapplication of the funds 
was discovered, suit was brought to re- 
cover the amount from the church, and 
the Court of Appeals decided that there 
was no valid defense to the action. 
Here is the substance of that tribunal’s 
principal conclusions: 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


The payee, or an indorsee, of a check 
drawn by an officer of a corporation 
for the payment of his own private debt 
to an outsider, is bound to inquire con- 
cerning the officer’s authority from the 
corporation to do this. Failing to make 
such an inquiry, the payee or indorsee 
may be held liable to the corporation, 
on it later appearing that drawing of 
the check was unauthorized. 

The fact that Hill had customarily 
paid his own private debts through cor- 
porate checks did not release the church 
from liability, because there was nothing 
to show that the company knew that 
this was being done. In the absence 
of such knowledge, this company could 
not be treated as ratifying Hill’s acts. 

“The fact that Hill was authorized 
to manage the company, and to make 
and sign all checks of the corporation, 
did not warrant the inference that he 
was authorized to use its checks to pay 
his own debts, but only that he could 
issue any checks necessary in transact- 
ing the business of the corporation. 





zine.* For three years the calendar 
has worked successfully. The women 
have “raised” money for the church, but 
they have done it through enlisting out- 
right giving from people. This, of course, 
is in line with the very thing we are 
trying to encourage. 


Second: We, also, have developed a 
“model” program, well-rounded and 
balanced. The best available speakers 


have been on the program. 

Third: The twelve chapters of the 
Women’s League at their monthly meet- 
ings have darned socks, made quilts and 
numerous other things for, and in con- 
junction with, the Community Cupboard 
to be distributed to the needy families 
of the city. In addition, they did White 
Cross work and sewed for various be- 
nevolent institutions. 

Fourth: Each chapter, moreover, be- 
came the “big sister’ to some needy 
family in the church. From the city 
welfare index we secured the list of 


families in the church on relief. A 
trained welfare worker also gave in- 
struction to the individuals from each 
of the chapters who were to do the 
visiting. The deacons of the church 
offered to help finance the project from 
the benevolent fund. Clothes were made 
for and with the aid of the family. 
The group under each chapter’s care 
was befriended, and in numerous ways 
helped by the members. No one out- 
side of the chapter knew the family 
which was being aided. 

Fifth: Organizations in the church, 
some of whose members especially liked 
to express their Christianity in dishing 
out soup, were asked to serve fellowship 
suppers, to sponsor socials, and the like. 
Some of them produced one-act re- 
ligious plays for entertainment, an offer- 
ing being allowed to pay the necessary 
expenses. 

Sixth: This year the various groups 
are each being given a parish district 


for which they will be responsible. They 
have agreed to visit at least once a 
quarter in each of the homes, to en- 
courage church attendance, to enlist each 
member for some organization; to keep 
the office informed as to change of 
address and illness. 

There are other projects they have 
sponsored which are peculiar to our 
church. But these listed above are a 
few of the many which are holding the 
interest of the organizations in this 
church. Gradually the endeavor of the 
new program is taking the place of the 
former activity. The encouraging and 
interesting sign is that frequently or- 
ganizations come to the pastor with 
worthwhile projects which they them- 
selves have discovered. 

Many, many values have come to our 
church as a direct result of getting rid 
of selling. Pre-eminently is the new 
spirit of giving which has grown steadily 
since the inauguration of our present 
program. Our people are proud of the 
fact that they are through with such ac- 
tivity. We truly believe we are making 
progress in becoming a church. 

Turn back? I should say not! 


CHURCH PUBLISHES ITS HISTORY 


The Church of Christ, Kalona, Iowa, 
of which J. L. Kemp is the pastor, de- 
cided that it wanted to publish a his- 
tory of the church. It had a wonderful 
time gathering the data from 1896 to 
the present time and learned that more 
people remembered that the water trough 
was used for a baptistry than did the 
names of those who were baptized. 

But the history in a very attractive 
mimeographed booklet has now appeared. 
It has silver covers to commemorate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the present 
building and contains a good outline 
picture of the church. Ten pages of 
mimeographed matter follow. Several 
hundred of the little books, 5144x3% 
inch were made at a cost, exclusive of 
labor, of 3% cents per booklet. 

This is a pleasant undertaking for the 
church and an interesting one for the 
minister who likes to work with the 
mimeograph. If you are going to write 
Mr. Kemp for a copy of the booklet we 
suggest that you enclose a five cent 
stamp to pay for the booklet and the 
postage to you. 


CHURCH GIVING INCREASES 

Churchland, Virginia: “For the first 
time during my pastorate and for a 
long time before we have no current 
deficit.” 

Richfield, Minnesota: “Board mem- 
bers state the money came in better this 
year on budget subscriptions than in 
any year of their recollection.” 

Sterling, Colorado: “The trend of 
giving in this whole area is on the in- 
crease. It is not rapid, but special can- 
vasses can now be made with some suc- 
cess, whereas two or three years ago 


only absolute necessities could be raised.” 
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A Clerical Confessional 


Dr. Ward insists that the sermon should have first place m the 


minister's program. 


The Editor is in agreement. 


The preaching 


of the Gospel as to dying men is the first privilege and duty of the 
Christian ministry. 


VI. The Primacy of Preaching 


EAR Father Confessor,— 
D This is not meant to raise a ques- 

tion for the sake of quibbling. It 
has a more serious purpose. What do 
you think of this ‘moratorium’ on 
preaching? I judge from your vari- 
ous articles in Church Management—the 
finest ministers’ magazine which I have 
ever read, if the editor will forgive me 
saying so—that you regard preaching 
as of paramount importance. Would 
it be a good thing to scrap the ser- 
mon? That would be an incalculable 
boon to some of us, as far as constant 
work and worry go, but what about the 
effect on the church? Would it be an 
advantage to have just a worship serv- 
ice without what this rector calls ‘a bar- 
rage from the pulpit’? My reason for 
raising these questions is a practical one. 
We have been losing ground. Is that be- 
cause we are on the wrong lines? Could 
we do better if we cut out the sermon 
and used more music, prayers, etc.? Or 
should we keep on as we are going and 
take a chance on things improving? 
There are plenty of men like myself 
who would welcome some frank dis- 
cussion on the subject. 


interest. You are right. We do 
regard preaching as of first import- 
ance. Thus, if it does not sound un- 
gracious, too much can be made of 
such an extreme statement as that at- 
tributed to a certain rector in New York. 
First of all, the papers and radio quoted 
it without, of course, giving the context. 
That might modify matters considerably. 
Again, we might pertinently ask who 
made this one cleric “a judge and di- 
vider” over us? What constitutes his 
authority to speak for the whole church? 
Has he the necessary qualifications to 
warrant him in diagnosing the case and 
prescribing the remedy? How does he 
know what the standards of preaching 
are outside his own pulpit or his own 
denomination? 
Probably he does not. He may be the 
most surprised of men that what he in- 


¥ inves letter has aroused genuine 





J. W. G. Ward 


This page is, if not making history, cer- 
tainly making a deep impression. We 
are receiving confidences and questions 
from all parts. Dr. Ward invites our 
readers to submit their problems to him. 
If they are not of general interest, they 
will be answered personally. In every 
case, your identity will be safeguarded, 
so you may write freely in strict confi- 
dence. The discussion of your difficulties 
may be of real service to some of your 
brethren, and help the cause. 





tended to be merely a touch of cynical 
humor, or a passing observation, has 
been taken so seriously. Obviously, he 
could not have been speaking of other 
churches; that would be claiming omnis- 
cience. Nor could he have meant it 
as it stands; that would be confessing 
ignorance of both facts and history. Yet, 
it is only fair to say, the reverend gentle- 
men is right—and wrong. It would be, 
perhaps, a distinct gain if certain types 
of sermons were prohibited, not for two 
years, but for all time. We refer to the 
discussion of secular themes—social, po- 
litical, economic—which have no more 
to do with the functions of the Chris- 
tian pulpit than a lecture on the stars 
of the screen and radio could legitimately 
be included in a course on astronomy. 
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By J. W. G. Ward 


It is not that such themes are without 
place. Far from it. In a forum or ly- 
ceum it may be right and worth while 
for even a minister to speak on ques- 
tions of national and international im- 
portance. No fairminded man—not even 
our clerical critics—could object to that. 
But to have such subjects obtruded upon 
a Christian congregation, met for the 
specific purpose of divine worship, calls 
for considerable justification. When the 
speaker, having given due notice of his 
theme so that no one can feel he has 
been duped, has it laid upon his con- 
science to use his pulpit thus; when 
he has made a study of a given subject 
so that he is, indubitably competent to 
discuss it, then much might be forgiven 
by the laity. Yet when a minister of 
Christ, whose ordination vows pledged 
him to proclaim the Gospel, fails to meet 
the challenge of opportunity, he opens 
himself to grave charges of misusing 
his sacred office. This is especially so 
when, with arrogance and bombast, 
meant to veil abysmal ignorance, with 
a finality which fools no one but him- 
self, he launches into a tirade on bank- 
ing, business or bolshevism—the ma- 
terials for which came from a _ few 
newspapers and reviews. When he 
ventures into other kindred fields, with- 
out being ungenerous, his object is much 
the same. Whether the Greeks had a 
word for it or not, the showman has! 
Certainly that is not preaching. But, 
apparently, it is taking the place of it 
in some few cases. No wonder “the 
hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 
Less wonderful still, that as our people 
have greater intelligence than sheep, 
they sometimes protest indignantly 
against stones in lieu of bread. 

Yet, admittedly, that is not the main 
objection to the sermon although the 
word “barrage” may refer to that type 
of discourse. We feel that, if the average 
church-goer stated his views, he would 
complain much about the tedious, un- 
interesting and inconsequential sermons 
to which he tries to listen. His views 
are supplemented by the outspoken criti- 
cisms of his own family. Some of his 
young people have declined to go to 
church for the same reasons he might 
advance. The sermon lacked color, spon- 
taneity and timeliness. There was no 
vigor in its delivery, no clarity in its 
thought or expression. The Deutero- 
nomic Code, the problems of J—E—D 
and P, the Johannine authorship, or 
fhe Synoptic Problem, belong to the 
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The Church Enlistment 


Committee 


T is just as important to hold mem- 

bers as it is to receive them. A church 

cannot keep all of its members any 
more than a business house can keep 
all of its customers. Fifty per cent of 
the members of the average church 
neither attend its services nor con- 
tribute to its finances. The church may 
not be blameless in this because of 
its lack of an enlistment program. In 
my opinion, every church should have 
an efficient enlistment committe, and 
all new members should be asked to 
enlist in some of the activities of the 
church. 

This enlistment committee may be 
appointed by the board of deacons and 
pastor with some women in it, and after 
it is appointed should be approved by 
the church. The duties of the enlist- 
ment committee should be two-fold. 
First, yearly pledge for church finance 
should be taken and envelopes given. 
Second, they should promise some type 
of service to the church. 

The church could make out an en- 
listment card, which would have the 
different activities of service, such as 


By Earl Riney* 


holding an office in the church, teach- 
ing Sunday School class, music, attend- 
ing worship service at church, attend- 
ing church night on Wednesday, mission- 
ary society, visiting, winning others for 
Christ, visiting the sick, etc. Find out 
the type of work the new member is 
interested in, can do, and likes to do. 

The time to get the new member 
enlisted is at once, when they first join 
the church and not wait until their 
enthusiasm has grown cold. 

The pledge cards are then given to 
the finance committee and their en- 
listment cards to the pastor, but it is 
the business of the Enlistment Com- 
mittee to follow up until the new mem- 
ber becomes active in some definite 
service of the church. 

Too often we make no effort to en- 
list the new members until we are 
ready for our annual financial canvass. 
Many people would be more willing to 
serve the church if they knew what and 
how to do. Anyhow, it is worth the 
effort to enlist the members. 
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study, not the pulpit; to the laboratory, 
not the consulting room. The preacher 
may forget that we are living in the 
age of the movie. When lengthy books 
like David Copperfield and A Tale of 
Two Cities are brought within the com- 
pass of an hour and a half, when long 
forgotten characters are made to live, 
when an old plot is clothed with flesh 
and blood so that it grips and appeals, 
the complaint about long, dry and point- 
less sermons cannot be brushed aside. 
When the dramatic is conveyed by a 
tone, the lifting of an eyebrow, the mo- 
tion of a hand, is it surprising that even 
the well-planned discourse misses fire 
when there are crude gestures, ranting, 
or unpardonable gaucheries? Even the 
vapid, colorless monotone, at the other 
extreme, would take the edge from any 
man’s power to hold interest. That is 
why a moratorium on the sermon would 
be welcomed by some. That is where 
the real difficulty lies. 

Yet the preacher cannot consent. St. 
Paul’s question, “How shall they hear 
without a preacher” is well taken. Our 
divine function is to proclaim the un- 
searchable riches. Human hearts are 
poor; they need them. We must tell 
men the story of redemption. The world 
is helpless apart from Christ; it needs 
Him. It would indeed lighten our load 


if we had no sermons to prepare, but 


that is nonsensical. Would that secure 
God’s purpose in calling us into the 
holy ministry? It would relieve the 
surgeon of much worry, tension, and the 
demand for patience and skill if a mora- 
torium were declared on all operations, 
but, meanwhile, what of the battle 
against disease and death? 

Moreover, history confirms the vital 
importance of preaching. The great con- 
quests of the Christian faith have fol- 
lowed faithful presentation of the truth. 
Look at Peter, at Pentecost. Follow Paul 
through Galatia and Greece to Rome. 
Stand with Chrysostom before the Em- 
press Eudoxia, with Savonarola in Flor- 
ence, Luther in Germany, Calvin in Ge- 
neva, Knox in Edinburgh, Wesley and 
Whitefield in England, and what follows? 
There is no substitute for the divinely 
commissioned messenger, whose convic- 
tion and motivation are, “Woe is unto 
me if I preach not the Gospel.” 

Granting that there are other import- 
ant phases of the ministry, we hold that 
the primary need of the present day 
is a new race of prophets. If people 
will not go to church because of the 
sermon, they will not necessarily go just 
because it has been eliminated. Worship, 
bringing the soul to God, and instruc- 
tion, bringing God to the soul, must be 
finely blended into one compelling whole, 
just as in grand opera, music and speech, 
color and light, combine to produce a 
satisfying spectacle. This means work. 
The minister dare not abandon his task. 


ee 


Neither can he afford to relax his efforts. 


He must develop his latent resources, 
He should, by study and self-discipline, 
seek to make the most of his powers, 
Voice, gesture, and deportment, are all 
windows through which the inner light 
may stream forth. Even if it means 
taking a course of instruction along 
these lines, it would be worth it. But 
renewed effort to increase our efficiency 
is imperative. 

Our profound conviction is not that 
we need less preaching, but better 
preaching. When the sermon grips the 
man, it will grip his hearers. When 
virtue goes forth from him on every 
occasion, when he puts his best into 
his work and gives himself with his 
best, then a new era will dawn for the 
Christian Church. Solid, sound, sane 
preaching will result in convinced and 
well-informed discipleship which shall 
again, please God, turn the world up- 
side down. 


HYMN SELECTIONS 


Rather amusing are the pages in 
Homer Rodeheaver’s life of William A. 
Sunday where he lists the hymn choices 
of various delegations which attended 
the meetings. 

A delegation of insurance men select- 
ed for their favorite hymn, “Blessed As- 
surance.” 

Real estate men decided on “Higher 
Ground.” 

A milkman’s delegation brought a big 
laugh by choosing, “Shall We Gather 
At the River.” 

Women clerk’s from the Syracuse de- 
partment stores selected, “Sail On.” 

A delegation of laundry workers had 
for their favorite hymn, “Wash Me and 
I Shall Be Whiter Than Snow.” 

Two Welsh singing delegations got into 
the same meeting. Each was given the 
privilege of singing one hymn. The first 
one sang, “Will There Be Any Stars In 
My Crown?” The second seemed to 
answer the question by singing, “No 
Not One, No Not One.” 

A delegation of automobile mechanics 
when asked its choice passed by the 
gospel hymns and selected a popular 
song of the day, “Get Out and Get 
Under.” 


“LET ME SHARE THE LOAD” 


Booker Washington told us that the 
first time he ever went to Boston, he 
was toiling along the street with a heavy 
suitcase on his way to the hotel when 
suddenly he felt another hand slipped 
in beside his own and a deep gruff voice 
said, “Let me share the load.” When he 
turned his face, there stood Edward 
Everett Hale lending a hand. He knew 
him instantly from his pictures, and it 
was the beginning of a delightful, re- 
warding friendship for Booker. The 
scene was a replica of that other scene 
in the Bible where an active Christian 
man said to a poor fellow who had been 
lame from his birth, “Silver and gold 
have I none, but such as I have, give I 
thee. In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth rise up and walk.” And he 
took him by the right hand and lifted 
him up. 

Charles Reynolds Brown in They Were 
Giants; The Macmillan Company. 
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New York’s New Preachers 


The entire world is interested in the men who preach 


from New York’s great pulpits. 


This intimate pic- 


ture of some of the newer personalities by as keen an 
observer as Mr. Scotford will interest all readers. 


marks the end of an era so far as 

the pulpit of New York is con- 
cerned. His voice was a living link with 
the days of Newell Dwight Hillis, John 
Henry Jowett, Henry van Dyke and 
Charles E. Jefferson. He was the last 
of the great preachers who flourished in 
the early years of this century. 

The other veterans of the New York 
pulpit are of another sort both as to 
style of oratory and mode of thought 
from Cadman. William Pierson Merrill 
has been preaching a gospel which is 
both modern and spiritual in the Brick 
Presbyterian Church since 1911. For an 
even longer period Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick has been helping the scientific mind 
and the religious spirit to get along with 
each other in the metropolitan district, 
but in three pulpits—the First Baptist 
Church of Montclair, the Old First 
Presbyterian Church of New York City 
and latterly in the Riverside Church. 
Ralph Sockman has been scintillating 
since 1917 in what was the Madison 
Avenue Methodist Church but which 
has now moved onto Park Avenue and 
taken the name Christ Church. George 
A. Buttrick of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church dates from 1927. 
These men might be called the “old 
guard,” only none of them are con- 
spiciously ancient. Merrill was born in 
1867, Fosdick in 1878, Sockman in 1889 
and Buttrick in 1892. All save Merrill 
give promise of long years of future use- 
fulness. 

During the past six years four of the 
major pulpits of Manhattan have called 
new ministers. In three of the four in- 
stances the vacancies were created by 
the death or retirement because of age 
of the former pastor. The purpose of 
this article is to tell something of the 
men who have ascended pulpit thrones 
in America’s greatest city since 1930. 


T= death of S. Parkes Cadman 


Chalmers 

Allen Knight Chalmers was the young- 
est of these when called to a Manhattan 
pulpit. He was born in 1897 and suc- 
ceeded Charles E. Jefferson in the pul- 
pit of the Broadway Tabernacle in Sep- 
tember of 1930. It would be difficult 
to find two men who differ more strik- 
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ingly than do Jefferson and Chalmers. 
Jefferson is a diffident person who warms 
up to people slowly; Chalmers loves 
humanity and makes friends quickly. 
Jefferson derived his knowledge of 
human nature very largely from the 
Bible and Shakespeare; Chalmers ac- 
quired his in the trenches of the world 
war, on the street corner and through 
a thousand intimate personal confer- 
ences. During his thirty-two years as 
pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Jefferson attended precious few com- 
mittee meetings which did not have to 
do with his own church; in six years 
Chalmers has squared the account. 
Jefferson was a punctillious preacher. 
Every sentence was polished, every i 
dotted and every ¢t crossed before he 
went near the pulpit. He would take 
a theme and “wring it dry.” When Jeffer- 
son got through the listeners felt as 
though the last word had been said. 
Chalmers is less studied. His sermons 
are not something which have come 
out of a study but rather something 





THE PREACHER’S DREAM 


These things shall be! a loftier 
race 
Then ere the world hath known 
shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their 
souls. 
And light of knowledge in their 
eyes. 


They shall be gentle brave and 
strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but 
dare 
All that may plant man’s Lordship 
firm 
On earth, and fire, and sea and 
air. 


Nation with nation, land with 
land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades 
free: 
In every heart and brain shall 
throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


New arts shall bloom of loftier 
mould 
And mightier music fill the skies, 
And every life shall be a song, 
And all the earth a paradise. 


John Addington Symonds. 
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By John R. Scotford* 


which he wishes to say to you. He 
does not try to lock-step the minds of 
his listeners; rather does he stimulate 
them to find their own ultimate con- 
clusions. It was a rare and memorable 
day when Jefferson ventured to make a 
personal allusion in the pulpit of the 
Tabernacle. Chalmers preaches out of 
his own life. Great are his dramatic 
gifts. Last Easter he compared Zac- 
chaeus climbing a tree to see Jesus to 
a deacon of the Tabernacle “shinnying 
up a light post to see Kagawa.” On 
peace and war and on all social issues 
Chalmers has burning convictions. All 
of his people do not agree with him, 
but they respect his sincerity. 
Peale 

The second of these men to be called 
to New York was Norman Vincent Peale, 
who succeeded Dan Poling as pastor of 
the Marble Collegiate (Dutch Reformed) 
Church in 1932. He was born in Ohio 
in 1898, graduated from Ohio Wes- 
leyan in 1920 and took his degree in 
divinity at Boston University four years 
later. From school he went immediately 
to the Kings Highway Methodist Church 
of Brooklyn, and then to the University 
Methodist Church of Syracuse, New 
York, where he ministered with distinc- 
tion to a college constituency. 

At the Marble Church Norman Vin- 
cent Peale has inherited a popular, evan- 


- gelical tradition. This has always been 


a church where ordinary people have 
felt at home. Dr. Peale has sought to 
meet the personal needs of the sort of 
men and women who are still ready to 
attend church on Sunday night. Until 
recently his was the only “old line” 
church to place a display ad in the New 
York Times. Personally urbane and 


- friendly, he represents the “popular 


preacher” at his best. 


Bonnell 

In the fall of 1935 John Sutherland 
Bonnell arrived from Winnipeg, Canada, 
to succeed the late Henry Howard as 
pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. He is in the low forties, over 
six feet tall, and with his black hair 
apparently untouched by gray. His ini- 
tial distinction is that he is the first 
pastor in the memory of man which the 
Fifth Avenue Church has not called 
from overseas. He stands in a tremend- 
ous succession—John Hall, J. Ross 
Stevenson, John Henry Jowett, John 
Kelman and Henry Howard. The once 
orthodox traditions of the church have 
mellowed with the years, but it is a 
pulpit where the emphasis must be on 
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Church’s $500 Grows to $50,000 


Rome, Ohio, forty miles southeast 

of Cleveland, awakened the other 
morning to find itself the owner of a 
full scholarship in Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. This scholarship has a value 
of $50,000 and pays the full annual tui- 
tion of $300 for the student to whom it 
is assigned. The story of that scholar- 
ship is an interesting one. 

Eighty-five years ago, when Western 
Reserve College was moving into Cleve- 
land, the trustees of the institution made 
appeals for endowment moneys. The 
annual tuition fee was thirty dollars. 
Five hundred dollars given to the en- 
aowment fund entitled the donor to a 
scholarship. The rural village of Rome, 
about as large then as now, became in- 
terested and the local church solicited 
money for a “Rome scholarship.” Five 
hundred and sixty-five dollars was raised 
and deposited with the college. 

According to the terms of the contract: 


“It is hereby on the part of the 
trustees (College) agreed and guar- 
anteed that the church of Rome 
shall have (so long as the college 
stands) the right of having one in- 
digent deserving young man in each 
year—of approved character and 


Te little Presbyterian Church at 


capacity, educated in the college, 
free of charge, for tuition.” 
Western Reserve University grew up 


with Cleveland. It has its thousands of 
students and millions of dollars of en- 
dowment. The Rome scholarship was 
forgotten by both church and University. 
But a shrewd minister, William W. 
Maxwell came to the church. He was 
interested in historic lore. Reading 
through the old records he found a copy 
of this scholarship agreement. He was 
not long in putting the matter up to his 
own Officials and then to the University. 

He found the University ready to com- 
plete its part of the agreement. The 
original gift of $565 will pay the tuition 
fee of $300, each year for the young man 
to be named by the church. The church 
now has a student enjoying the scholar- 
ship and Mr. Maxwell will see that it 
is used by some deserving young man 
each year from this time on. 

A picture of this beautiful rural 
church building, one hundred years old, 
appears on the cover of this issue. Here 
is a church of the open country with the 
minister serving as a spiritual guide to 
his people and also, teaching through 
the public school religion and art. 











a rather Biblical brand of religion. 

J. Sutherland Bonnell is probably 
much more of a pastor than have been 
his distinguished predecessors. He cer- 
tainly is better oriented to the Amer- 
ican scene. His approach to his task 
has been pastoral rather than oratorical. 
Instead of ringing doorbells he has 
sought to persuade his church members 
to call upon him in his study for per- 
sonal conferences. From Canada he 
brings the reputation of knowing peo- 
ple and their troubles. As a preacher 
he has power and vividness. On Good 
Friday he took the refrain of the Negro 
spiritual “Were you there?” and turned 
it in such a way as to show that we 
were all at the cross in one capacity or 
another. 

Sizoo 

On the first Sunday in May Joseph 
Richard Sizoo assumed the pastorate of 
the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, 
located on Fifth Avenue in the very 
shadow of Radio City. Born in 1884, 
he is the oldest of these ministerial new- 
comers to New York, and is the only 
one of the group to bring with him a 
large degree of personal prestige. Mayor 
Fiorella H. LaGuardia was present for 
his first sermon. (Not since Seth Low 


has there been another Protestant mayor 
Some years ago Dr. 


of New York). 


Sizoo declined a call to the Marble 
Church. As a man he does not need to 
prove himself; he is already taken for 
granted. 

Joseph R. Sizoo was born in The 
Netherlands but was brought to this 
country at the age of seven and reared 
in the Holland community on Chicago’s 
far south side. He graduated from Hope 
College in Michigan and the New 
Brunswick (New Jersey) Theological 
Seminary and then spent a brief period 
in India as a missionary. After pastor- 
ates in Walden, New York, and Somer- 
ville, New Jersey, he became pastor of 
the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Washington, D. C., twelve 
years ago, where he established his rep- 
utation as a man and a preacher. One 
of his distinctions is that of having con- 
ducted the funeral of William Jennings 
Bryan. 

The Church of St. Nicholas dates 
back to 1628 and is both the oldest 
church in New York City and the oldest 
Protestant church with a continuous 
history in the United States. Certain 
families have been enrolled in its mem- 
bership for ten generations. Needless 
to say, the parish is composed of sub- 
stantial folk. For twenty-five years the 
pulpit has been ably filled by Malcolm 
James McLeod. The tradition of the 


church is one of good preaching, but 
without much publicity. 
All Are Pastors 

When one asks what these four men 
have in common the answer is rather 
surprising. None of them are orators 
of the old school. The writer has heard 
them all, but the only ones whose words 
he remembers that Bonnell and Chal- 
mers—and both of them are reputed to 
be better pastors than preachers. All 
of these men know life. All of them are 
friendly and most approachable. All 
are expert pastors. Apparently what 
these great churches wanted were 
genuine pastors who could also preach! 
To those of us who know that we are 
not in the class with Hillis, Jefferson and 
Cadman this should be encouraging! 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES 
DRAW 12,000 


The close of the Northfield Summer 
Conference season for 1936 came with 
the departure of the 1400 delegates of 
the United Presbyterian Youth Con- 
vention, which has been holding its an- 
nual national session here the past five 
days. By bus, by private automobile, 
and by train the delegates departed for 
their homes located from coast to coast. 

In the eight gatherings here this sum- 
mer, 12,000 people representing 44 states 
and 12 foreign countries have come here 
since the opening of the first conference 
June 8. In this number were college 
presidents, editors, headmasters and 
principals, professors and teachers, au- 
thors, and musicians. Over 500 ministers, 
50 missionaries, and 3000 church workers, 


representing 30 different Protestant 
evangelical denominations and _ over 
1000 churches attended. The _ guests 


were cared for on the campus of the 
Northfield Seminary and Mount Hermon 
School by 175 members of the manager- 
ial staff, all students in school or col- 
lege, or recent graduates. The total at- 
tendance was the best in the last five 
years. Sunday services averaged 2200 
people. 

Throughout the summer season there 
were 1000 classes taught and 200 services 
addressed by a total of 200 speakers and 
leaders, who came from all the five con- 
tinents of the earth. Two new confer- 
ences were held here in addition to the 
regular number. These were the North- 
field Student Conference, which came 
back here for its 50th anniversary, and 
the annual national United Presbyter- 
ian Youth Convention. 

Two outstanding events of the season 
were the dedication of the tablet com- 
memorating the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of the Student Christian 
Movement at Mount Hermon, and the 
announcement of plans for the celebra- 
tion next year of the D. L. Moody Cen- 
tenary to begin February 5, 1937, and 
continue to August 15, 1937. 
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S., Parkes Cadman: Adventurer 


for Happiness 


A Canadian Tribute by David A. MacLennan* 


Dr. Cadman’s recent book Adventure 

for Happiness.** Now that the 
author has entered completely into the 
life eternal which he made so alluringly 
real to multitudes throughout his long 
and influential ministry, it must be a 
memorial tribute to the Adventurer for 
Happiness himself. Like another sun- 
crowned Ambassador of Christ, Samuel 
Parkes Cadman lived with “immense, 
exuberant relish.’ To think of his 
vigorous and versatile spirit as ended 
by the incident of death is incredible. 
To picture him living on enthusiastic- 
ally in “the vast treasurer-house of 
being” is as natural as it is reasonable. 
From the day when as a child in a 
humble and devout Wesleyan family he 
sensed his destiny as a preacher of the 
lyric truth as it is in Jesus, this Shrop- 
shire lad gave himself royally to life 
in all its shining aspects. Endowed 
with physical and intellectual powers 
beyond the average, he then engaged 
upon disciplines of culture which ended 
only on that Lord’s Day when “he fell 
asleep as peacefully as a child.” 

Lover of letters, he traversed the 
provinces of literature as few men since 
Bacon have had either the disposition 
or ability to do. During his well-nigh 
monarchical influence it became a com- 
monplace to refer to his “encyclopaedic 
mind.” At one time he confessed to 
reading a book a day, not because he 
sought the dubious fame of such a feat, 
but because of his incurable love of the 
best that had been thought and written 
in the language of his race. Scholarly 
readers of Charles Darwin and other 
English Thinkers and the notable The 
Three Religious Leaders of Oxford ex- 
pressed justifiable surprise that one so 
facile and popular in public speech 
could produce studies in which exacti- 
tude and erudition were so skillfully 
blended. The astonishing range of his 
reading and the assimilation of old and 
new thoughts characteristic of his in- 
tellectual processes is not less evident in 
the more popular exposition of the art 
of happiness which closed his literary 
career. Government, health, work and 
wages, friendship and family, social 
problems, imagination, music, literature 
and religion are realms he explored with 


| >. was to have been a review of 
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ON THE TWENTY-THIRD 
PSALM 


In “pastures green?” Not always; 
sometimes he 

Who knoweth best, 
leadeth me 

In weary ways, where heavy shad- 
ows be. 


in kindness 


And by “still waters?” No, not al- 


ways So; 

Ofttimes the heavy tempests round 
me blow, 

And o’er my soul the waves and 
billows go. 

But when the storm beats loudest 
and I cry 

Aloud for help, the Master stand- 
eth by, 

And whispers to my soul, “Lo, it 
a i" 


So, when he leads me, I can safely 


go, 
And in the blest hereafter I shall 
know, 
Why, in his wisdom, he hath led 
me so. 
Author unknown. 











no uncertain tread. Despite his con- 
stant and varied reading and a memory 
“wax to receive, marble to retain,” his 
written and spoken word never remotely 
resembled the mosaics of “choice” quo- 
tations the utterances of popular orators 
frequently appear to be. To the man 
of the street, for whom Dr. Cadman was 
the unofficial Archbishop of realms 
spiritual, his discrimination and apt 
knowledge of life’s problems were most 
apparent in his broadcast addresses and 
syndicated “Questions and Answers.” 

Facetious comments were evoked by 
his allegedly pontifical pronouncements 
on matters domestic and foreign, as when 
an American humorous weekly depicted 
a young lady declining her discomfited 
suitor’s proposal with the words: “No, 
George, I can’t marry you. Dr. Cadman 
says I mustn’t!” Yet his most caustic 
critics would admit that this generation 
had no more sane and wholesome coun- 
sellor than he concerning whose “omni- 
science” they made their jests. 

As a statesman of the Kingdom of 
God, he placed his gifts as irenic champ- 
ion of Christian unity and ardent ad- 
vocate of various good causes at the 
disposal of his own communion and of 
the Church Universal. No president 
of the Federal Council of Churches of 
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Christ in America (in which our own 
United Church of Canada has repre- 
sentation) exceeded him in zeal for the 
common interests of all the churches 
and in fearless advocacy of fraternal 
righteousness. At Stockholm and Laus- 
anne his voice was heard appreciatively 
and his counsel valued. The Congre- 
gational Christian Churches of the 
American republic unanimously chose 
him as their Honorary-Moderator. Only 
last month he completed the biennium 
of his moderatorship with a trenchant 
exposition of “The Church: Its Nature 
and Functions.” At the conclusion of 
this last official message it is pleasant 
to recall that he received a moving 
ovation from his assembled brethren. 
His catholic soul rejoiced in practical 
demonstrations of Christian unity even 
while it abhorred sectarian peccadiloes. 
On recent visits to Canadian churches, 
he was unreserved in his praise of 
the United Church where he found the 
best of the two traditions in which he 
served the Master, strengthened by the 
infusion of the Presbyterian witness. He 
always preferred to hear and to strike 
the major chords in the new world 
symphony of Christ. 

Superb preacher of Christ, his occu- 
pancy of the pulpit enhanced its grand- 
eur and exalted the prophetic voca- 
tion throughout Protestant Christendom. 
Eloquence at once massive and musical 
was employed by this Beecher of the 
modern era to make religion as accurate 
as science, as ennobling as art, and 
as practical as the day’s work. The 
rhythm and light of his sentences made 
him the despairing envy of all the 
minor prophets. After hearing him de- 
liver an unforgettable sermon last No- 
vember on our Lord’s command to “Let 
your light shine,” a Montreal physi- 
cian said to his minister, “I never knew 
before that human speech could so re- 
produce the majesty of pipe-organ music 
at its best.” At his best, Dr. Cadman’s 
pulpit prose was Miltonic in its force- 
fulness and precision; as if logic had 
been dipped in flame and released to 
kindle the reason and emotions of the 
hearers. So sedulous was the preacher 
in his preparation of the strictly de- 
votional elements in public worship that 
the sermon attained sacramental sig- 
nificance. The gentle light of humor 
irradiated the statelier passages but 
never dominated the whole. 

Always he strove to realize the Be- 
loved Community in which he included 
all who loved God and spoke truth. 
This fine inclusiveness and tolerance 
provoked certain shrivelled partisans to 
amusing criticisms. One woman turned 
from her radio after hearing him with 
the remark, “The trouble with that man’s 
sermons is that they are just as good 
for Catholics and Jews as they are for 
Protestants.” Yet his passion for ra- 
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cial and religious unity never obscured 
his emphasis upon the Centrality of 
Christ. How could a man with his 
knowledge and experience do other than 
accord the Lord of all good life the 
supreme place in his thought and de- 
votion? 

The intimate friends of this “Valiant- 
for-Truth” long associated with him, 
will lay accolades on the shrine of his 
memory. Let one of his younger breth- 
ren speak on behalf of many on this 
side of the Atlantic as on the other, and 
say that his generous friendship en- 
deared him to his comrades in the 
ministry more than his achievements 
in church and state could ever do. 
To be admitted to his friendship was 
a kind of religion. How gracious he 
was in his praise of their efforts; how 
helpful in sagacious guidance and un- 
mentioned acts of helpfulness! With 
some of the social views of his more 
rebellious younger friends, he had justi- 
fiable impatience. He saw no virtue 
in “sour extremists who resemble judg- 
ment day in breeches.” Nevertheless, 
be was increasingly sensitive to the 
appalling disparity between the actual 
and the Christian ideal in social and 
international arrangements. His last 
ecclesiastical deliverance at South Had- 
ley, Massachusetts, was described as a 
“vigorous assertion of the church’s re- 
sponsibility in the name of its Lord 
for the social application of the gospel.” 


He knew the durable satisfactions of 
life and was a competent guide to 
their hiding places. The serenity and 
antiseptic cheerfulness his rugged soul 
displayed were not the mere by-prod- 
ucts of a singularly well-balanced per- 
sonality. They derived from that great 
depth of living where he habitually 
lived his interior life. “To be alive,” he 
wrote in his last book, “To be alive, 
with loved ones near, a task to perform 
and health with which to perform it, 
to greet each morning with resolute 
cheerfulness, and to earn the dream- 
less sleep of the worker, are royal bount- 
ies not always vouchsafed to the seem- 
ingly fortunate whom the unwitting 
world envies.” He lives in the nearer 
Presence of the God for whom he was 
so long an accredited ambassador. He 
lives also in the souls of his grateful 
fellow-men, surely a desirable habita- 
tion for one who loved and served his 
kind, an adventurer for their happiness. 


THINK THIS OVER! 

One man who has just returned from 
Russia has given us one good thing 
about the communist to consider: 

“I tell you,” he says, “if we christians 
believed in the kingdom of Christ as 
those men believe in the rule of the 
proletariat; if we put into the cause of 
Christ one half what those men put in- 
to the cause of communism, there would 
be no Bolshevist menace, and the king- 
dom of God would come.” 
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John Calvin’s Institutes 
(From page 8) 

were founded on the Bible, and which 
had been known, or at least felt, by 
pious people all through the centuries. 
It was because of this conviction that 
Calvin’s ideas concerning God, Christ, 
sin, salvation and the church remained 
the same in all editions of his book 
in spite of the fact that it increased 
in size with each new reprint 

The second edition of the Institutes, 
which contained seventeen chapiers in- 
stead of six, appeared in Strasburg under 
the pseudonym of Alcuin in 1539, This 
edition was translated by Calvin into 
French in 1541 and in the following 
year it was condemned as a heretical 
work by the Parlement of Paris. In 
1926 there was formed in Paris a society 
whose purpose it is to publish the works 
of John Calvin and to promote the cause 
of Protestantism in France. The first 
publication of this society appeared in 
1927 and is the preface to this first 
French edition of the Institutes. It is 
an excellent work of printing and will 
be used in France this year for the com- 
memoration of the publication of the 
Institutes. 

There were further Latin reprints pub- 
lished in 1543, 1550, 1553 and 1554 and 
were translated into French. The third 
edition of 1543 is at least six times the 
bulk. of the first edition and contained 
instead of six chapters, twenty-one. A 
Latin couplet which is found at the end 
of a preface of one of the last editions 
and translated runs as follows: 

“The zeal of those whose cause I 

undertook, 

Has swelled a short defence into a 

book.” 

After these various editions had ap- 
peared the final and authoritative form 
was published in 1559 at Geneva. In 
this edition the whole work was prac- 
tically recast and rewritten, an under- 
taking which must have involved enor- 
mous labor. Calvin, in a letter which 
he wrote on July 1559 announces the 
forthcoming publication and says that 
it “is rewritten and so altered as to have 
almost the appearance of a new work.” 
This edition has twenty-four chapters. 
In 1560 Calvin was prevailed upon by 
his brother Antoine, who undertook to 
defray the expenses, to translate the 
1559 edition. He was very ill at the 
time and as he lay in his bed he dic- 
tated the translation to his secretaries. 
But he had written out on slips of paper 
large numbers of passages which he de- 
sired to incorporate with the text, and 
he left it to Colladon to work these over 
as best he could. It is not surprising 
to find that this translation of 1560 is 
far inferior to that of 1541. But Cal- 
vin’s editors, following the accepted rule 
that the last edition of a book to be 
published in the lifetime of an author 
must be accepted as the definitive edi- 
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tion, printed the 1560 translation though 
they severely criticised its imperfections, 
and even went so far as to question its 
authenticity. However careful scholars 
like M. Lanson and M. Lefranc have 
concluded after extended study that the 
1560 translation is all the work of Cal- 
vin except that he did not revise the 
manuscript before it went to the print- 
ers nor did he correct the proofs. 

The effects of the publication of the 
Institutes in French were both immediate 
and immeasurable. It was soon trans- 
lated into practically all European 
tongues, Italian, Spanish, German, Dutch, 
Hungarian, Greek and even into Arabic. 
An English edition appeared in a few 
years, Thomas Norton doing the same 
excellent service for Calvin which he 
did for Plutarch. In 1813 John Allen 
translated the Institutes while in 1845 
another translation was made by Henry 
Beveridge. Not only were there many 
translations made into foreign languages 
but many abridgments of the Institutes 
were made in order to bring the contents 
of this book to a wider circle of readers. 
The zeal with which vernacular ver- 
sions of these abridgments were pub- 
lished—in German, Dutch, most numer- 
ously in English, and even in Welsh,— 
again shows what a tremendous in- 
fluence this book has had upon Christ- 
ian history. We can hardly overesti- 
mate its influence both upon church or- 
ganization and modes of Christian think- 
ing. 

After four hundred years, this book 
has had a continuing influence for it 
made the unseen government and au- 
thority of God, to which all must bow, 
as visible to the intellectual eye of faith 
as the mechanism of the medieval 
church has been to the eye of sense. 
Its expressions of Christian belief are 
based upon the Bible. It taught that 
there is an absolute dependence of all 
things upon God himself. It declared 
in no uncertain terms that the sin of 
man was such that apart from the 
working grace of God there can be 
neither pardon nor hope. It recon- 
structed, from the confusing and ramb- 
ling ideas of his generation, a clear and 
logical system which made men feel the 
certainty that there was still a “house 
of God not made with hands eternal in 
the heavens.” It made men see that 
unless all political, social and religious 
institutions were made to conform with 
the divine teaching of Jesus Christ their 
building was in vain. But one greater 
contribution, which the Institutes has 
given us and which needs particular em- 
phasis today, remains. It stressed in 
most emphatic fashion the great truth 
that man is directly responsible not to 
an institution, not to any man or men 
but to God through Jesus Christ. Prot- 
estantism cannot be condemned for hold- 
ing up the church as an institution for 
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Magic as a Path to the Ministry 


T some time in his life every boy 
A wants to be a magician. I was 
no exception, but my interest has 
lasted from that time to the present. 
During the last four years it has been 
my chief means of supporting myself 
and family while I have been a student 
at Andover-Newton Theological School. 
Magic as a path to the ministry—a com- 
bination that at least is unique: 

The lure of magic lies in the fact that 
man is instinctively fascinated by the 
mysterious. Its history is the record of 
the progress of the race from primeval 
darkness to the light of modern science, 
philosophy, and religion. It gave birth 
to medicine and at times has been a 
synonym of religion. Shaking itself free 
from the fetters of demonology and su- 
perstition, magic is today one of the most 
fascinating forms of entertainment. But 
its fascination still lies in its mystery, 
which is why every organization of magi- 
cians condemns the exposing of secrets. 
No one believes the air is full of silver 
dollars, yet he sees the magician pluck 
them from nowhere and is delightfully 
thrilled by the puzzling phenomenon. 

“The children enjoy it so much,” is 
a common remark, and I always chuckle 
to myself as I agree, for the man or 
woman who makes the remark is just 
as enjoyably mystified as the children. 
After all, we are but children, grown up 
to be sure, hardened to the make-be- 








reverence instead of God. But every 
reader of Church Management knows 
the great dangers and even destruction 
to spiritual life and growth that the hero 
worship of former ministers can bring 
to a Protestant congregation. Calvin 
insisted upon loyalty to the great un- 
seen Leader. He asked that no stone 
be placed over his grave so that his fol- 
lowers would not make an idol of him. 

Somewhere in the common cemetery 
of Geneva his bones lie buried “but no 
man knoweth his resting place until this 
day.” His great monument, which can 
be read by everyone, is his Institutes of 
the Christian Religion. This monument 
speaks the word of authority and faith 
to the layman and to the minister it 
demonstrates unselfish and courageous 
leadership. The four hundredth anni- 
versary of the publishing of the Insti- 
tutes offers an opportunity for ministers 
and lay leaders not only to commemo- 
rate the greatest work of Protestantism 
but also to emphasize those great prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith which en- 
dure through all the ages. 


By Willard S. Smith* 








The Magician Has a Way Into the Hearts 
of Old and Young. 


lieve of childhood and cynically tolerant 
of fairy-tales and magic carpets. But 
for the brief time during which the 
magician makes fairy-tales real and 
Alladin’s lamp an actuality, the crab- 
biest business man and the most digni- 
fied church deacon can revel in the 
thrill of rabbits from empty hats and the 
invisible flight of beautiful maidens. 

My first public appearance was on an 
amateur night program in one of the 
theatres in Worcester, Massachusetts. I 
had planned for it weeks in advance and 
had rehearsed morning, noon, and night. 
But alas! when I lifted the cover the 
glass of water had failed to turn to ink! 
That was in 1914, but I have never for- 
gotten my embarrassment nor the lesson 
I learned,—never lose your serene com- 
posure. I have had rabbits escape while 
waiting to be pulled from a hat, or make 
prémature appearances in sundry places. 
The water has refused to change to wine, 
the thread has broken, the wrong cards 
have risen from the deck, and I’ve spilled 
egg all over a borrowed hat. Nailed in a 
packing-box, locked in an air-tight can- 
vas bag I once found I could not re- 
lease myself from the handcuffs as 
quickly as usual and faced suffocation. 
But the lesson of my first performance 
has stood me in good stead and the 
audience very seldom knows when any- 
thing goes wrong. The value of such 
training for the pulpit and for life is 
apparent. 





*Pastor, First Baptist Church, East Jaffrey, 


New Hampshire. 
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The successful magician is more than 
a man who does tricks. They are. his 
tools; his success depends upon how he 
uses them. I know of men who have 
spent hundreds of dollars for beautiful 
apparatus,—and bore an audience from 
the moment they step on to the stage. 
But I know others who, with a piece 
of string, a handkerchief, a paper nap- 
kin, can hold enthralled even calloused 
fellow magicians—the supreme test! 
Nor is it all a question of cleverness and 
sleight-of-hand. It is ability plus that 
intafigible something variously defined 
as “knack,” personality, showmanship, 
or perhaps a combination of these. 

The possibilities of using magic in 
story-telling and teaching are obvious. 
I am cognizant of the criticism of ob- 
ject lessons as such, but I believe that 
there is a legitimate place for visual il- 
lustration and I hope to make a con- 
tribution in this field in the near future. 


My score and more of years in magic 
have brought me in friendly contact with 
kindred spirits from all over the world 
and one wall of my study is nearly cov- 
ered with autographed pictures of 
magicians, from Houdini and Thurston 
to lesser lights whom I have had the 
pleasure of knowing. Quite naturally 
my interest has extended to the realm 
of psychical phenomena and my recently 
accepted thesis for my B.D. bore the 
title “Psychical Research and Belief in 
Immortality.” 


Magic has become such a part of my 
life that I cannot imagine ever breaking 
away from it. I confess that it is 
habitual for me to “think magically,” 
perhaps even more so than homiletically! 
But I honestly believe that any minister 


can develop enough of the technic of 


the art, for magic is that, to make it a 
useful adjunct as well as an interesting 
hobby. 


WHEN MACHINES RULE 

We build machines to serve us and 
save us labor, but they have turned upon 
us like some Frankenstein monster and 
enslaved us. It is the machine that has 
thrown millions out of employment; it is 
the machine which tells us where to 
work and at what speed; it is the ma- 
chine that takes the first profit out of 
the industry, leaving the human worker 
to live on what is left; we live where the 
machines permit us to live, and all day 
long it is cold steel pitted against tender 
human flesh. Life, and the means of 
living, for most men are dependent upon 
the machine, and obviously we cannot 
rule our own lives until we have found 
some way to bring the machines under 
subjection. This constitutes one of the 
reasons why the Christian minister, la- 
boring in behalf of spiritual freedom, 
must concern himself with industrial 
problems. 

Roy L. Smith in Suburban Christians; 
Harper & Brothers Publishers. 
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A Sermonic Filing System 


OR a number of years I have ex- 

perimented with various kinds of 

filing systems in an effort to find 
one which would be satisfactory. I 
have spent a good many dollars in 
this quest and found none entirely to 
my liking. But as a result of it all, 
I have evolved a system of my own 
which I find to be workable and not 
too cumbersome. I believe it might 
prove profitable to others. 

In the first place, I index all my 
books. For this purpose I use a blank 
book with marginal index about the 
size of an ordinary book so that it 
will fit conveniently into my work-shelf 
of books. The books are indexed alpha- 
betically under the first letter of the 
first prominent word on the title. For 
example, “A Preface to Christian Faith 
in a New Age,” by Rufus M. Jones, is 
listed under the Letter P and happens 
to be number 51 in my index. The book 
then becomes P51 and is so marked 
on the inside of the front cover. 

As I read, I keep a 3x5 pad by my 
side, and when I find something that 
I think I may be able to use in the 
future, I jot the subject down on the pad 
together with the book and page. As 
an illustration, on page 91 of Jones’ 
book, referred to above, there is a 
reference to Abraham's capacity to “see” 
invisible realities. On my pad I write 
the word “Vision: P51: 91.” I drop 
this card into a place in a drawer at 
my right, kept for this purpose. When 
a considerable number of such refer- 
ences have accummulated, I transfer 
them to a permanent file. In making 
this transfer, I place references which 
are adapted to special sermons in the 
appropriate folders in the sermon file. 

Indexing books as I do facilitates 
the keeping of another type of refer- 
ences. When I run across some striking 
interpretation of Scripture, or some 
comment which throws light upon some 
passage in the Bible, I jot that down 
on the margin of my Bible. For ex- 
ample, I find A3:61 epposite John 15:15. 
My book index shows that A3 is “As At 
the First,” by John A. Hutton; and, 
turning to page 61, I find a chapter on 
“Friends” based on John 15:15. 

I may say that I use 3x5 pads instead 
of the regular index cards for the 
reasons that they are cheaper and more 
convenient to handle while reading and 
they occupy less space in the cabinet. 

My system for filing sermons is similar 


*Minister, Methodist Episcopal Church, New 
London, Ohio. 


By Charles R. Bair* 


to that given above. I use a regular 
letter-size filing cabinet with manila 
folders. On the tabs of these folders I 
write the subject of the sermon and the 
Scripture references. The sermons are 
indexed in a blank book similar to the 
one I use for my books. They are filed 
in the cabinet numerically, as I find 
that to be most economical of space. 
As I find ideas in my reading which can 
be used in sermons, I set them down on 
the 3x5 pad and then file them in the 
sermon folder to which they belong. 
Quite often when I come to work out 
a sermon which has been in my mind 
for some time, I discover that I have 
as many as ten to twenty references to 
books and clippings which contain sug- 
gestions for that particular sermon. 

I use a double system for filing clip- 
pings. Small clippings that might 
easily get lost are kept in a 3x5 filing 
cabinet under the proper guides. Larger 
clippings are in the same kind of folders 
which I use for sermons. These folders 
are numbered and the clippings in them 
are numbered and indexed. Fi—10:2, 
for example, shows that the desired 
clipping is to be found in File No. 10 
and is the second clipping in the file. 

By the use of such a system I can 
keep all materials I think I may need in 
the future, and I can place my hands 
upon that material almost instantly. 


DRAMA IN THE CHURCH 


In a recent survey of representative 
churches in different sections of the 
United States, four hundred and fifty- 
one churches responded to the question- 
naire sent out asking, “How many re- 
ligious dramas were presented during 
1935?” 

Of the 451 churches responding 411 or 
91 per cent stated that they had pro- 
duced 1518 plays during the year. Of 
these adults presented 37 per cent, 
young people 25 per cent, children 17 
per cent. Twenty-eight per cent were 
Biblical, 47 per cent were non-Biblical 
but religious, and 25 per cent were non- 
religious. 

It is obvious from this survey that 
religious drama has reached a phase of 
large quantity and we are led to ask a 
very pertinent question—‘Why so much 
religious drama?” 

It has been found that religious drama 
in churches ministers to a definite need. 
To young men and young women emo- 
tionally starved in an industrial civiliza- 
tion drama helps them to feel and dream 
and think because it exalts and inter- 


prets the common emotions and strug- 
gles of life. Some one has well said— 
“The drama, more than any other art 
has the power to weld and determine 
what the race dreams into what the race 
will become.” A woman said, “I am glad 
I had training in dramatic art; it has 
helped me to better understand my 
neighbors and others with whom I rub 
elbows every day.” 

A young lawyer who had played the 
part of the Fool in Channing Pollock’s 
“The Fool,” said, “It brought to me a 
new realizing sense of my part in bring- 
ing the Kingdom of God in the World.” 
A student after playing the role of Paul, 
said, “I understand Paul better because 
I have been Paul at work.” 

The use of the drama with the children 
and the youth of the church should 
deepen their moral and religious im- 
pulses for they see moral law in action. 
Drama does not argue about goodness: 
it walks goodness in on two feet. It 
does not portray daily life academically; 
it re-enacts life before our eyes. Re- 
ligious drama at its best interprets and 
exalts the common emotional experiences 
of daily life. 

The churches cannot do less than give 
our youth wise direction and rich ex- 
perience in achieving this subtle tech- 
nique of life. The aim should be to give 
release to mental, moral, and spiritual 
energies; to give full free satisfying, and 
constructive expressions as the individ- 
ual lays off his own limitations and puts 
himself in another’s place. 

We have a dramatic story unsurpassed 
in human history. It is a story of great 
spiritual struggles to keep faith, to keep 
sane and right in this topsy turvey world 
and to know how to apply the teachings 
of Jesus to a frightened, depressed and 
warring world. 

In speaking of a new prophet which 
this generation needs someone has said, 
“This new prophet will choose to speak 
to his generation neither from the pul- 
pit, nor from the platform, nor from the 
printed page, but from the stage. A 
great dramatist might help us to find 
our souls.” 

Some day the art of drama will be as 
indispensable as music in the ministry 
of religion—M. W. H. in The First 
Church Herald, Los Angeles. 





Jesus said, “Give and it 
shall be given unto you.” The 
world says, “If you want to 
own get.”’ This is where the 
philosophy of our present day 
system clashed with the ideal- 
ism of the Master. 
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The Minister’s Wife 


Announcing a New Department 


Church Management is well read in 
the manse, the rectory and the par- 
sonage. We know that from the many 
letters which reach us from the wives 
of clergymen. Many of these have sug- 
gested that we have a department in 
which the wives might gather for ex- 
change of confidences and counsel. We 
have given these requests thoughtful 
consideration. Now we are ready to go 
ahead with such a department. 

The wife of the minister has her prob- 
lems which are quite distinct from those 
of the other women in the community. 
Some are personal, some are social and 
some are spiritual. One woman ex- 
pressed it very forcibly when she said 
that her greatest problem was adjusting 
an aesthetic sense to a preacher’s income. 
Well that is just one problem. There 
are many others. How much work should 
she do in the church? How can she 
best adjust her time between husband, 
church and children? How can she en- 
tertain the official board and other groups 
in the church out of the very limited 
budget? How far can she mingle with 
the social groups in the community? 
The Answers 

How are these problems to be an- 
swered? Church Management expects 
that they are going to be answered by 
the minister’s wives among our readers. 
We don’t want long articles for this page. 
We want brief, three to five hundred 
word stories of positive suggestion, ar- 
ticles which give definite plans which 
have helped you. 

Church Management has never been 
a journal of pious phrases. We do not 
want this department to be one of such. 
It is not to be edited down to the “good 
sisters” but honest, straight forward ma- 
terial which will be enjoyed by those who 
face life earnestly. Laymen don’t read 
Church Management so don’t be afraid 
to put in the stings when they are 
needed to describe a local situation. But 
keep the communications positive. The 
editorial end of this journal must be 
kept constructive. 

To start with we would like to have 
you tell us whether or not you are going 
to like this department. Tell us what 
subjects should be discussed on the page. 
Surely there are many more than those 
listed above. There is the matter of re- 
creation, of reading, of vacations, of 
home decoration and possibly the train- 
ing of husbands. 

For a time, at least, this department 
will be under the direction of the editor 
of the magazine. It will be watched 


carefully for interest. Its continuation 
and growth will depend upon reaction of 
our readers. So, if you have any ideas, 
write and tell us about them. Modest 
remuneration will be made for the ar- 
ticles which qualify for this department. 
Letters will be welcomed for an “ex- 
change of thought.” With your help 
we can make a page which is unique in 
journalism. 
A GOOD LIST OF SUBJECTS 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Ashbrook of Evans- 
ton, Illinois, writes suggesting the fol- 
lowing subjects for this department. 
What do you think of them? 


The Problem of Entertaining. 
Help in the Manse. (I refer to the 
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relation of the help to the family. In 
ministers homes the help is on more in- 
timate terms than in most homes.) 
Dressing on a Limited Budget. 
Sunday Dinners: Is There a Sub- 
stitute? 
Our Place in the Activities of the 
Church. 
The Art of Meeting People. 
Developing an Attractive Personality. 
The Minister’s Wife as a Counselor. 
Advantage or Disadvantage? (Being a 
Minister’s Wife.) 
Returning Social Obligations. 
The Minister’s Wife and Her Friends. 
Should We Have Our Own Career? 
Keeping Up Mentally. 
Our Place in the Activities of the 
Community. 
“Our Strength: Where Shall It Be Put? 








Parsonage Kitchen 


PATTY’S BIRTHDAY CAKE 


Is there a birthday in the offing in 
your home—is some eager-eyed young- 
ster counting the days until the hour of 
the big party? No matter what other 
refreshments you serve, all eyes will be 
focussed on the birthday cake—so it 
must be a grand one. Here’s the recipe 
for a birthday cake which has satisfied 
the palates of birthday celebrants from 
seven to seventy. 

2 cups sifted cake flour 

2 tablespoons double-acting baking 
powder 

4 teaspoon salt 

4 tablespoons butter or other shorten- 
ing 

1 cup sugar 

2 egg whites, unbeaten 

4 

4 


1 


% cup milk 
teaspoon vanilla 
% teaspoon almond extract 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder and salt, and sift together three 
times. Cream butter thoroughly, add 
sugar gradually, and cream together 
well. Add egg whites, one at a time, 
beating very thoroughly after each. 
Add flour, alternately with milk, a small 
amount at a time, beating after each 
addition until smooth. Add flavoring. 
Bake in greased pan, 8x8x2 inches, in 
moderate oven (350° F.) 50 minutes. 
Spread Seven Minute Frosting on top 
and sides of cake; sprinkle with moist, 
sweetened coconut, tinted a delicate pink. 
Insert tiny pink candles in frosted cake. 

This cake may be baked in two greased 
8-inch layer pans in moderate oven (375° 
F.) 25 to 30 minutes. 


CREATE NEW FLAVORS 


We don’t have to wait for science to 
create new fruits—we can create new 
flavors for ourselves. For instance, 
plums and cantaloupe molded in deep 
crimson raspberry flavored gelatin, fra- 
grant with the odor of fresh berries! 
(You can make this dessert as quick as 
you can say “Jack Robinson’). Serve it 
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By Betty Barclay 


some broiling hot night when appetites 
need tempting. 
Plum and Melon Molds 
1 package raspberry flavored gelatin 
1 pint warm water 
1 cup diced plums 
1 cup diced cantaloupe 

Dissolve raspberry flavored gelatin in 
warm water. Chill. When slightly 
thickened, fold in fruit. Turn into in- 
dividual molds. Chill until firm. Un- 
mold. Serves 6. 


REFRIGERATOR DELIGHTS 


Those who own an electric refrigerator 
will find the following recipes particu- 
larly good for hot weather dessert dishes. 


Peanut Brittle Ice‘ Cream 


(Electric refrigerator.) 
1 package Vanilla “JUNKET” Mix for 
Ice Cream 
% cup finely ground peanut brittle 

1 pint coffee or table cream* 

Put the coffee or table cream (*) into 
a chilled bowl. Add Vanilla “JUNKET” 
Mix. Beat all together with an egg 
beater until thick (1 to 2 minutes). It 
will not become stiff. Stir in ground 
peanut brittle. Pour into tray and put 
in freezing compartment of the refrig- 
erator. *OR 1 cup (% pint) cold whip- 
ping cream and 1 cup milk. 


Rocky Road Ice Cream 


(Electric Refrigerator). 
1 package Chocolate “JUNKET” Mix 
for Ice Cream 

1 pint coffee or table cream* 

8 chopped marshmallows 
% cup chopped nuts 

Put 1 pint coffee or table cream (*) 
into a chilled bowl. Add Chocolate 
“JUNKET” Mix. Beat all together with 
an egg beater until thick (1 to 2 min- 
utes). It will not become stiff. Stir in 
chopped marshmallows and nuts. Pour 
into tray and put in freezing compart- 
ment to freeze. 

*OR 1 cup (% pint) cold whipping 
cream and 1 cup milk. 
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Four Steps 
IN WORSHIP EDUCATION 


WHEN THE LITTLE CHILD 
WANTS TO SING 





This group of 
songs is adapted 
to the beginner, 
his ideas, his abil- 
ity. The book in- 
cludes 134 hymns 
and melodies, 17 
instrumental 
selections and 11 
poems. Parents 
use it in the home; teachers want it for 
their classes; children gaily sing the 
songs. It is a collection valuable to any 
school or individual. $1.50 











PRIMARY MUSIC AND WORSHIP 


For the six, seven and eight year olds 
is this book of joyous hymns and melo- 
dies. There are also included lullabies, 
folk songs, table songs, prayers, and 
musical games which are so arranged 
that little musical skill is necessary to 
play them. This book takes care of a 
vital step in the musical education of 
the child. 


Price: $1.25 each, postpaid; in quantities, $1.10 
each, delivery extra. 


THE JUNIOR CHURCH SCHOOL 
HYMNAL 

Worship services for the junior group, 
wisely chosen hymns, anthems adapted 
to a junior choir make this book an in- 
valuable aid to leaders and teachers of 
this age. A special Teacher’s Edition 
contains additional material, including 
collects, teaching aids, and program out- 
lines. 


Price: Teacher’s Edition, 90 cents, postpaid; in 
quantities, 75 cents each, delivery extra. Pupil’s 
edition, 75 cents, postpaid; in quantities, 60 
cents each, delivery extra. 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL HYMNAL 
FOR YOUTH 

For Intermediates, 
Seniors and Young 
People in camp, 
school and college 
is this especially 
prepared collection 
of hymns. The 
book is, too, a help- 
ful manual for wor- 
ship service planning with its responsive 
readings, poetry and prayers. 


Price: 90 cents, postpaid; in quantities, 75 cents 
each, delivery extra. Full orchestration: $2 a 
volume. 
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Ritual For A Men’s Club 


By David K. Sloatman 


The idea of a proper liturgy for the men’s club is worth considering. 

You will be interested in the ane prepared by Mr. Sloatman, Pastor 

of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Lake Ronkonkoma, Long 
Island, New York. 


HE Men’s Club may be the Men’s 
a Bible Class meeting socially on a 
week night; it may be the Brother- 
hood of the men of the church; or it 
may be a social club for the men of the 
community sponsored by the Church. 
In any of these cases, the conduct of 
club meetings frequently presents per- 
plexities. For example, the president 
may wish to run the meeting with par- 
liamentary dispatch in order to give 
ample time to the entertainment or re- 
creation for the evening. However, a 
good many club gatherings are charac- 
terized by good-humored fellowship with 
poor organization. A large part of the 
evening may be spent in transacting a 
small amount of business. Plenty of 
time is wasted. A few of the men do 
most of the talking and leave the ma- 
jority to be content with laughing at the 
jokes and saying “Aye” to the motions. 
After experiencing troubles of this 
kind, we chanced to visit the club of a 
neighboring church. We were impressed 
by the orderly atmosphere and expedited 
business which was accompanied by a 
ritual of opening and closing. Later, we 
presented this idea to our own club. A 
ritual committee was appointed which 
prepared a report that our men accepted 
unanimously. 

The coming of a ritual brought a num- 
ber of benefits to our Club. In the first 
place, the men took more interest in the 
meetings and were more regular in at- 
tendance. Secondly, the men who had 
lodge affiliations appreciated the change. 
They said that it made them feel more 
at home. Those who had no fraternal 
connections also said they liked the 
unique feature. In the third place, our 
order of opening and closing brought 
more order into the business. The men 
did not waste so much time, but saved 
it for the evening’s fun. Finally, the 
benefit to the morale of the Men’s Club 
was so marked that someone asked the 
pastor to introduce a ritual for the 
Ladies’ Aid Society. 

The use of a ritual like ours may be 
no cure-all for the ills of a sick organiza- 
tion. But it can be of great help to a 
Men’s Club that wishes to raise the 
morale of its meetings, to create a more 
business-like atmosphere, to introduce 
dignified worship, and to increase social 


usefulness. A ritual banishes hit-and- 
miss. 

Any who consider adopting such an 
opening and closing as ours are warned 
that they can be made doubly,—nay, 
trebly—effective if those who take part 
in the ritual have memorized their parts, 
rehearsed them together, and go 
through them in the meeting both let- 
ter-perfect and with sincere feeling. 


THE RITUAL 

I. Opening. 

President: (Taps with gavel) Broth- 
ers and Friends, attend my words. We 
are about to open a meeting of the Men’s 
Club of Church. 
Brother Vice President, what is the ob- 
ject of our Club? 

Vice President: The object of our 
Men’s Club is to promote good fellow- 
ship and inspiration among the men of 
the parish; to advance the work of the 
Church; and to be a live influence for 
good in the community. 

President: Brother Vice President, 
how should our meetings be conducted? 

Vice President: Our meetings, Broth- 
er President, should be conducted in the 
spirit of brotherhood, with prompt and 
due attention to business, and with joy- 
ful sportsmanship in recreation. 

President: What is our Ideal? 

Vice President: 'The supreme ideals 
for living are to be found in the Holy 
Bible. And the highest ideals therein 
are expressed in the life and teachings 
of Jesus of Nazareth. He is our Ideal. 
Him we serve. 

President: In the name of Jesus 
Christ, let us invoke the blessing of 
God upon our assembly. 

II. Invocation (by chaplain, pastor, or 
other member appointed by the Presi- 
dent). 

Almighty God, Father of all, we bow 
before thee in reverent awe. Thy 
power is over us, around us, in us. Thou 
dost know the secrets of our hearts. 
There is no searching of thy under- 
standing. Wherever we go, thou art 
there. Be pleased to look with favor 
upon our meeting tonight. Let the light 
of thy face shine upon us. May our 
moments here be filled with good cheer 
and inspiration. Help us to be loyal 
and strong and devoted to the Highest. 
And may each of us find in Thee the 
fulness of life. Bless our homes, our 
loved ones, our neighbors, our commun- 
ity, our country, our world. Write thy 
law of love on the tables of our hearts, 
we beseech Thee. Amen. 

III. Declaration of Principles (to be 
led by the President). 

Brothers, as each man becomes a 
member, he must subscribe to the prin- 
ciples of our Club. Let us now call these 
to mind. You will repeat them with me. 
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“Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true: 
To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellowmen sincerely; 
To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and heaven securely.” 

(Henry VanDyke) 

IV. Scripture (speakers: President, 

Vice President, and a member selected 

for this duty). 

President: Brother Vice President, 
wherein do we find our sufficient rule 
and guide for faith and practice? 

Vice President: In the Holy Bible, 
Brother President. 

President: Brethren, give your atten- 
tion to Brother ———————- (member 
previously selected by the President) who 
will read for us the description of the 
just man in the First Psalm. 


Brother reads Psalm I. 
V. Song. 
President: Brethren, let us unite in 


singing heartily our Club song. (Rise 
Up O Men of God, God Send Us Men, 
Men of the Church of the Living God, 
and other hymns may be found suitable 
for the club’s choice). 

VI. Roster. 

President: Brethren you will attend 
as our Brother Secretary reads the Ros- 
ter, and will respond as he calls your 
name. 


Secretary: (Reads. the Roster. The 
members respond). 
President: Brothers, our Club is like 


a great chain. It is strong or weak 
according as each link holds fast. 
As we join hands and work together and 
uphold our brotherhood, a chain united 
are we. Brother Secretary, how strong 
are we tonight? 

Secretary: Brother President, from 
the number of members present, we are 
—— links strong. (It is our duty to re- 
store to the chain of fellowship the —— 
links missing tonight). 

President: Brethren, I now invoke 
your prompt and due attention to the 
business that comes before this meeting 
of our Club. 


THE CLOSING 


President: Brothers of the 
Men’s Club, I am about to close 
this meeting. Brother Vice President, of 
what words in Holy Writ should these 
gatherings remind us? 

Vice President: “Behold how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.” (Psalm 133:1). 

President: So may it be of every 
meeting of the Men’s Club of the 
——— Church. Brother 
(Chaplain or Pastor), will you lead us 
in a prayer of dismissal? 

Brother Most glorious God, 
of thy divine mercy, look with favor 
upon our assembly. May thy peace and 
the love of the brethren continue in 
these gatherings. Bind us with the silver 
cords of friendship to our fellows and the 
golden cords of devotion to Thee. Be 
pleased to guide us upon our various 
ways as we now part from one another. 
But forbid that we should ever part from 
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COPA. THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


HYMNS and TUNES 
THAT ARE THE 
NATION’S CHOICE 


“Inter-Church Hymnal” blends established 
ideals and pioneering spirit. A firm of honored 
reputation has produced it by an utterly new 
method keyed to the needs of the moment. 


Adopted by Leading Churches of All Denominations 


Because they were actually chosen by over 10,000 churches and 650 members of 
the American Guild of Organists, the hymns and tunes of the “Inter-Church 
Hymnal” reflect the musical taste and preference of religious America. Truly a 
hymnal of the people, for the people and by the people. 

This new hymnal can have the same effect in lifting the hearts of your worshi 
pers as the greatest sermon. Its music stirs the individual soul, unifies the whole 
congregation and satisfies every religious emotion and esthetic need. Sample 
copy gladly sent on request. 

“Aids-to-W orship” section (96 pages) edited by Albert W. Palmer, D. D. A golden 
treasury of public and private devotion. Price only $75.00 per 100, not prepaid. 


Hymn Books for Church School and Junior Church 


“American Church and Church School Hymnal”—holds the interest of adoles- 
cents. Price $55.00 per 100, not prepaid. Fully orchestrated. 

“American Junior Church School Hymnal”—edited by experts for the Junior 
Department. Price $40.00 per 100, not prepaid. 


“Biglow Main-Excel Go," owieneanne 


BIGLOW-MAIN-EXCELL CO., 5709-PC W. Lake St., Chicago, IIL. 






Thee with whom is Life for evermore. 
Amen. 

President: (Taps with gavel). My 
Friends and Brothers, we part in song 
and the hearty handshake which is the 


Gentlemen: Please send me returnable sample(s) of book(s) checked below: 
0 Inter-Church Hymnal O American Church and 
0 American Junior Church School Hymnal Church School Hymnal 


Rie asic sactienaee Tecan Cocca 


Exclusive lacquering 
process preserves original 
fresh appearance, pre- 
vents tarnishing of gold 


only true grip of our Club. : ae ee OED Added nncsnnneeeeecceeseneneeeneessennnsneneeceeeeerensenantntneneeneeeeseeseseeee 
The Club sings the first stanza of | Mail coupon for return- | “*urehand Denom.......... 


“Blest Be the Tie That Binds” while 
each man shakes hands with his neigh- 
bor. 
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able sample. Plan to buy new books (date) 
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The Petit Ensemble 


Even a small church to- 
day may have the inspi- 
ration of beautiful Pipe 
Organ music. The Kilgen 
Petit Ensemble has com- 
pletely solved the small- 
church Organ problem. 


Compact, self-contained 
and movable, Petit En- 
semble produces its lovely 
tones wholly from full- 
scaled organ pipes. Key- 
board and console are 
standard. In every sense 
it is a quality Organ. And 
its musical possibilities 


are amazing. 


Investigate the Petit En- 
semble. The cost is very 
low. And remember... 
‘There zs no substitute 


for a PIPE Organ.”’ 


GEO. KILGEN & SON, Inc. 
4026 North Union Blvd. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Painless Ways of Buying Books 


By W. T. Schroeder* 


Here are ideas which will interest minister readers 


and delight book publishers. 


This preacher did not 


intend to go without the books needed in his work. 
He makes good use of the clergy discount. 


always managed to buy at least 

one book a month, or more as 
funds would permit. But when the 
depression came along I found it hard 
to buy the books I loved and so much 
desired to have. One day while look- 
ing at a circular in which I saw books 
that I wanted but had not the money 
to send for them, I began to study how 
I might create a book fund and save 
enough money to buy books as I had 
done before. Feeling, too, that books 
were indispensable to my work as a 
minister, and that I must have new 
ones occasionally as good books are a 
minister’s tools; I thought of what I 
could do without and get books in place 
of these things. But I was already 
hampered for funds for life’s bare ne- 
cessities, how then, could I manage to 
start a book fund? 

While thinking over a number of 
plans, I at last tumbled onto a very 
simple idea that has helped me to buy 
books during the depression. I have 
bought a number of very costly books 
during these years. Some of the most 
expensive books I have in my library 
were purchased when money was most 
scarce. Book lovers who read this will 
be interested to know where and how I 


B ava a lover of good books, I have 


| got the money and how I managed to 
| buy books during these hard times. I 


wish to pass on this idea to ministers 
and all book lovers, who do not always 
have the ready cash to buy, when they 
need a good book. 

While musing and studying how to 
start my book fund, my eyes happened 
to fall on a child’s bank box, which 
had at one time been used by the 
Ladies Aid Society of the church, but 
was now a long time empty and had 





*Minister, First Church of God, Muskegon 
Heights, Michigan. 


become useless during the years of the 
depression, laying around the house 
idle. Well, so much of my book fund 
problem was solved. I had a place to 
put the coins so I would not be able 
to take them out whenever the milk- 
man or other collectors came to the 
door. But the next question, where 
was I: to get the nickels, dimes and 
pennies to put into this box, when I 
needed every penny with which to pay 
living expenses? However, I decided to 
venture out by faith and make a start— 
so having a little loose change: “here 
goes—a dime, a few pennies and a 
nickel, into my box.” Then I set the 
bank on top of my bookcase in my 
study. In a day or so I had another 
dime for my book fund bank which 
I got by beating the street car com- 
pany out of a ten cent fare. 

You may marvel at a minister doing 
such a trick. Well, there is a legiti- 
mate way of doing this, and after hav- 
ing once done it I soon formed the habit 
and did it real often, and am still doing 
it. I beat the street car company out 
of ten cent fares by walking home from 
town and often from other places where 
I had made a call. And the dimes 
which the street car company does not 
get, always go into my bank. Pastors 
who drive cars could often save many 
gallons of gas by dispensing with the 
many short and unnecessary trips, and 
have money for their book fund. 

A Christian grocerman opened a store 
in our community. I went in several 
times to buy groceries. In a conversa- 
tion with him, he learned I was a 
minister. Ever since, when I pay my 
grocery bill, he deducts ten per cent 
from the bill. This ten per cent every 
week amounts to quite a number of 
dimes, which go into my book fund bank. 





A Minister Must Have Books 
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Likewise, my clothier gives me ten per 
cent discount on every article I buy. 
so there again I have money for my 
pank. Then there comes the occasional 
marriage and funeral. The tithe of 
whatever is received for this service is 
scrupulously given to some phase of 
church work—but after that, another 
ten per cent is deducted and put into 
my book fund. Then, occasionally, I 
have a bit of loose change, as when I 
started my book fund; nickels, dimes 
and pennies. I drop these into the box 
and forget I ever had them. 


And now in three or six months I 
have quite a collection. I have the box 
opened at the bank down town, as I 
have no key at home—TI always have a 
pleasant surprise. The amount is gener- 
ally more than I expected it to be; 
ten to fifteen dollars, and more; 
three or six months savings. Any one 
can do the same by following this simple 
plan. Some of you who read this will 
immediately ask, as I did, “where will 
I get the nickels, dimes and pennies to 
put in a bank when it takes all I can 
scrape up to buy bread for my family, 
shoes for the children, fuel and clothes 
to keep warm.” In fact, when I told 
my experience to a friend, he immedi- 
ately offered the above excuses and as- 
sured me, and himself, that he could 
not do it. And, of course, he couldn't, 
because he thought he couldn’t. Never 
mind where nickels, dimes and pennies 
are to come from, just get your box 
and get started. 

I thought too, in the beginning, it 
took every cent I could scrape up to 
pay for living expenses. But I con- 
sidered reading good books a necessity. 
They are food which my mind cannot 
do without. Buying good books is not 
just buying mere luxuries, they are quite 
necessary in my vocation and, therefore, 


buying them belongs to my living ex- | 


penses. Depression or no depression, I 
felt I must have good books and ma- 
gazines; cost what it will. I can’t be 
without them. I can’t afford to starve 
my mind anymore than I can starve 
my stomach. So I ventured out on the 


plan I have told you about in this ar- | 


ticle. It worked for me, and did even 
more than buy books. The little dribs 
I put in the box from time to time 
I never missed, I went on as though 
I never had it. 

The second time the box was opened 
at the downtown bank, I found that I 
could afford to share with my wife— 
go fifty-fifty, and let her use her share 
for little household necessities. So 
after all, you see, this plan is not ‘a 
matter of “robbing Peter to pay Paul” 
as some may think. At our house it 
serves to pay both Peter and Paul. 


} 





for | 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE FOR STILL PROJECTION 





Above—Model B for lantern slides which are 
available from various educational libraries. 


Below—Model ERM for opaque objects such as 
postcards, pictures from books, magazines, etc. 
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Above—Model LRM for both lantern slides and 
opaque objects. 


A number of other models 
of B&L Balopticons for var- 
ious purposes are described 
in catalog E-11. Your inquiry 
willreceive prompt attention. 
Write to Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 694 St. Paul St., 
Rochester, New York. 


NET & Lomb 





























The Baronial 
Marriage Booklet 
Size 64%2x3% inches 


3% inches. 


litte lodestone. 


postpaid. 


Auditorium Building 





Ask for the ‘‘Baronial” 


The Answer to the 
Preacher's Prayer 
A 20c Marriage Booklet 


| 

ERE is the first new idea in twenty years in | 
marriage certificates. | 

let of sixteen pages and covers, containing a 
marriage service, a certificate, pages for con- 
gratulations of guests and friends, and sundry greetings in prose 
and poetry. The size, and this is the interesting feature, is 62 x 


It is a beautifully executed booklet. 
blue ink on China white, laid, rag paper. 
An envelope is supplied with each certificate 


Marriage certificate. 


Order from 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, INC., 





It is a complete book- 


The pages are printed in | 
The covers are argil- 


20c each; 6 for $1.00, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Now 
You Can Rent 


SOUND 
MOVIES 


for your religious 












education program 





aie an old, old story in a 
new and interesting way is the 
function of sound movies in reli- 
gious education. 

With a Filmo sound or silent mo- 
tion picture projector, your church 
can show, at remarkably low cost, 
the finest religious films ever made. 

Filmo projectors are remarkably 
easy to operate. Their simplicity of 
construction makes it easy for even 
a child to project brilliantly clear, 
theater-quality movies. Absolutely 
safe, they are approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

Find out about the Bell & Howell 
plan under which churches having 
no Filmosound projector may rent 
not only films but the projector, as 
well as the services of an operator 
if desired. Bell & Howell Filmo- 
sounds can also be leased at a nom- 
inal cost and the charges applied 
toward purchase of the equipment. 
There are models for every size audi- 
torium. For full information, address 


BELL & HOWELL 
Company 
1828 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


New York—Hollywood—London 
Established 1907 
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The Tyranny of the Prolateriat 


By John C. F. Green* 


Here is an author who believes that not all the dicta- 

tion in the modern church comes from the aristocracy 

among the members. Possibly there are other preach- 
ers who have felt the dictatorship of the people. 


ing class desires to perfect its con- 

trol over its total environment. 
That is the law of life. It is as true of 
plants and animals as of human beings. 
Therefore the fact that in former eras 
the church was integrated into the 
totality of society by political and econ- 
omic systems is hardly worth special 
notice. Marx was wrong in that he im- 
puted moral iniquity by his famous dic- 
tum: Religion: The Opiate of the 
Masses. Given the type of society pre- 


F ine « dominant system or govern- 


| vailing in the time of Marx, religion was 


needed by men at the bottom of the 
social strata for their personal require- 
ments no less than by the governing 
ones for reasons of social control. With- 
out the personal benefit, however, the 
masses would long since have altered or 
abolished the Church. 

The inherent reason for the wide at- 
tack upon established religion in this 
generation is not that Marx was right, 
but that the Church failed to adapt it- 
self to the world-wide changes brought 
about by scientific inventions. These of 
course were ushered in during the past 
century in such a deluge that many en- 
trenched institutions, not alone the 
church, are hardly to be condemned be- 
cause they reacted with inadequate 
facility. Even modern man will find that 
his extension of the limits of his powers 
over natural forces does not make him 
the Master. He is relatively as much 
the victim of his environment today as 
he was yesterday. As certainly as this 
recognition will dawn upon him, after 
the first flush of success, he will turn 
again to the Church. But the Church 
will then be reorganized in harmony 
with the new “Zeitgeist.” 

America, however, being a young coun- 
try, has leaned more heavily upon 
European philosophies than she has ever 
admitted to herself. As has been in- 
dicated, there is no stigma to the 
Church in the charge of Marx, and 
hence no reason for evading the issue. 
But the European conditions that oc- 


| casioned this Marxian critique do not 


obtain in America. In our new and 
less solidified social structure the Church 





*Minister, German Evangelical Protestant 
Church (Congregational), McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania. 


was not the rigid, obedient thing in 
the hands of the governors and capi- 
talists that Europe (and other regions) 
knew. Exceptions in the United States 
are those communions which imported 
the old world hierarchy. Yet the ide- 
ology of American liberals prescribed 
crusades for the liberation of the Church 
from, let us say, capitalistic control. 
Unanimously the sdap-boxer and the 
academic or parlor liberal expounds this 
un-indigenous concept. 

Now let us face the fact that some- 
thing like two-thirds of American 
church-life is dominated by the masses. 
Further, that the masses are to the 
clergy a much more ruthless master 
than ever was European overlordship. 
The slave of a lord may be wretched, 
but the slave of a slave is unfortunate 
indeed. All too many underprivileged 
Americans, having in their churches the 
opportunity for self-expression denied 
them under a harsh capitalistic sys- 
tem, avail themselves of this opportunity 
to the handicap of good church-work 
and to the “crucifixion” of the ministry. 
Life is warfare, all success propoganda 
to the contrary despite. According to 
the well-established custom of Mars, the 
shouts of the victors drown out the 
cries of the wounded and the dying. 
The Church, being directed by the vic- 
tors, has not generally given the im- 
pression of mass-control. 

A good friend of the writer asked 
his advice about his pastor. The man 
was not sufficiently dynamic, it ap- 
peared, for the apparent needs of the 
local church. Inquiry revealed that his 
“salary” approximated fifty dollars a 
month. He had eight mouths to feed, 
and children to educate, and old-age to 
think about. The advice given suggested 
an organization of the clergy under the 
then existent N.R.A. Another brother, 
who refused to be stampeded by the 
mob-mind induced by a fly-by-night 
evangelist, (who collected $65,000.00 in 
five months and caused, as many 
thoughtful persons are convinced, many 
deaths by his method of faith-healing) 
was driven from his church after a 
period of slow martyrdom. His next 
church made life even more a torture to 


him. The third church quietly refused 
to pay anything on his salary so that 
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Church Issues Annual 


Membership Card 


By H. M. Hildebrandt* 





The Third Presbyterian Church 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
JAN. 1936 MEMBERSHIP CARD FEB. 
“A MEDITATING CHURCH”—Paalm 119:97 











Name 
Address District 
Please bring this Card to the 
COMMUNION SERVICES 
MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
22 10 21 28 26 27 25 22 31 


P.M 








for twelve years an annual mem- 

bership card. It originated as a 
Communion card but has always been 
called a Membership card. Every year 
it is necessary to get the roll of resi- 
dent members into good shape (we have 
over 3100) and then see that every- 
body gets his new card—we use a form 
of the group plan for the distribution, 
each district is in charge of a deacon. 
To be reminded every year of this church 
membership is an excellent thing, es- 
pecially for the new members. 


From the very first our communion 
attendance doubled. We were especially 
interested in the attendance of the boys 
and girls, and offered a cross sticker for 
attendance. It has been the joy of all 
big people, too, to have their cross 


Tot Presbyterian Church has used 





*Minister, Third Presbyterian Church, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


sticker. When we began we had about 
six communion services in the year. 
Now there are eleven—three of them 
in the evening. The Ascension Day in 
May was added this year. Our audi- 
torium seats 800 people—in order to 
accomodate the people we arranged for 
two services in 1933, the first at 9:30 
and the second at 10:45; and in 1935 
for three services at 8:15 and 9:30 and 
10:45. On Good Friday we had the first 
service at 3 P. M., the second one at 
6:15 and the last one at 8 o’clock—and 
by actual count we have more than 
2000 people. On New Year’s Eve the 
first service comes at 6:30 and the 
second at 8 and the third at 9:30. 


Other churches which have adopted 
this membership card have had the 
Same success ... not only in Communion 
attendance, but in a more loyal mem- 
bership. 








he and his aged wife existed on the 
missionary grant of $25 a month. (Was 
not the depression reason enough for any 
evasion of payments?) After the man’s 
death, the congregation in amazement 
received the denominational officer’s 
request for payment of salary-arrearage 
to the widow. When the good people 
had recovered from this shock they in- 
dignantly countered that, of course, they 
did not owe the woman anything; were 
not times hard? Another clergyman was 
broken in health and brought to his 
grave by the persistent, petty annoy- 
ances of his parishioners. Another sur- 
vived, smiling, (how, who can compre- 
hend, except by the grace of God) five 
years of unremitting, mean attacks of 


a faction of his congregation, until he 
found another church. As he met the 
people at the door, having that day 
read his resignation, one of his perse- 
cutors gave him her hand, looked him 
fairly in the face and smiled: “I am 
truly glad, Mr. X., that you are going 
to leave us at last.” According to the 
writer’s best information, not fewer than 
ten ministers have been driven from 
their pulpits in a town with approxi- 
mately sixty resident pastors during the 
past decade. In that same time and 
place only one minister was forced out 
by representatives of financial institu- 
tions. And he was “kicked upstairs” so 
that he suffered little annoyance. 
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“My Help Cometh” 


Psalm 121: 1, 2 

I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help. 

My help cometh from the LORD, which 
made heaven and earth. 

HO owns the mountains? Have 
W rex ever pondered on that ques- 

tion? Last summer while living 
for a short time in the Rocky Mount- 
ains I found myself asking this ques- 
tion, “Who owns these mountains?” This 
fact recalled to mind that delightful 
essay of VanDyke’s on this very sub- 
ject, “Who Owns the Mountains?” Van- 
Dyke puts the question and answer both 
alike in the mouth of a little lad. 

Father and son are resting at the foot 
of the mountains after a delightful Sab- 
bath walk. It is the hour of sunset 
which VanDyke calls the Benediction 
Hour, the son lifts his eyes to the mount- 
ains and asks, “Father, who owns the 
mountains?” The father tells him of 
the various lumber interests who have 
bought the great wooded slopes and 
ends by saying I guess there are a 
great many owners. “Well,” answered 
the lad after a moment of silence, “I 
don’t see what difference that makes. 
Everybody can look at them.” 

Who is there that has looked upon the 
solemn grove of pines and spruces, the 
lofty pines, the birch and beech, the 
twisted and knarled stumps of the upper 
regions, the barren rocks and snow 
covered hill tops, the little rivers, falls 
and lakes and has not audibly said, 
“What hath God wrought?” 

To return to VanDyke for a moment 
we hear him say, “We measure success 
by accumulation. The measure is false. 
The true measure is appreciation. He 
who loves most, has most. How foolishly 
we train ourselves for the work of life! 
We give our most arduous and eager 
efforts to the cultivation of those facul- 
ties which will serve us in the competi- 
tions of the forum and the market place. 
But if we were wise, we should care in- 
finitely more for the unfolding of those 
inward, secret spiritual powers by which 
alone we can become the owners of 
anything that is worth having. Surely 
God is the Great Proprietor——‘Come 
Laddie, let us go home. You and I are 
very rich. We own the mountains. But 
we can never sell them, and we don’t 
want to.’” 

What a contrast then is in God’s Cre- 
ation and the work of man’s hands. We 
build great buildings and they are so 


*Minister, First Presbyterian Church, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 


A Sermon by James Lyons Chesnut* 








“The silver is mine,and the gold is mine, 
. 7 7S a a ” be 
gaith the Lord of Hosts 


artificial. We turn to God’s Creation 
and ask for His beautiful stone and 
marble. When we lift our eyes to the 
Hills and behold their glory we can 
better appreciate the words of the psalm- 
ist when he said, “I to the hills will lift 
mine eyes, from whence doth come my 
help. My safety cometh from the Lord 
who heaven and earth hath made.” 


Yes, the mountains speak to us of God, 
and as James Stephens says: 


“T bent unto the ground 

And I heard the quiet sound, 

Which the grasses make when they 

Come up laughing from the clay. 

“We are the voice of God,” they 
said: 

Thereupon I bent my head, 

Down again that I might see 

If they truly spoke to me. 

But around me everywhere 

Grass and tree and mountain were, 

Thundering in a mighty glee 

“We are the voice of deity.” 

And I leapt from where I lay 

I danced upon the laughing clay, 

And to the rock that sang beside 

“We are the Voice of God,” I cried. 


The Hills of God Speak to Us of Majesty 


The Acropolis at Athens is that high 
hill looking down over those ancient 
lands and seas. It is truly a mountain 
cedicated to beauty. Though now in 
ruin, it still is lovely and majestic in 
its setting. Sometimes the new testa- 
ment writers speak of the deeds of 
of Jesus as “Wonders and Powers.” 
Surely the mountains are a mighty work. 
Who is there that can stand at the 
base of a mountain and not consider 
the majesty of God? 

The mountains have laws of their 
own that you must obey. The higher 
the peak the more difficult to ascend 
because of the rareness of the atmos- 
phere. To be a mountain climber you 
must know the laws of the mountains. 





One day last summer word came to the 
little village of Estes that a young boy 
in camp, who had been forbidden to 
climb because of a bad heart, had gone 
out alone and started up the slope of 
the mountain that only the most ex- 
perienced of mountain climbers had ever 
ascended. He soon found that he could 
not turn around or attempt to descend, 
he could only go on endeavoring to 
reach the crest. His foot slipped and 
he fell into a deep chasm in the rocky 
wall to his death. Yes, the laws of 
the mountain must be obeyed. 

God who made the mountains in all 
their majesty has set spiritual boundaries 
which, when observed and obeyed. bring 
joy to the soul and when disobeyed 
bring death. Reckon the mountains as 
a page in God’s book. They are cer- 
tainly the word of the Lord speaking 
unto man. 

Who can look upon the mountains and 
be afraid? If God could make these 
mountains in all their majesty can he 
not care for you and me? When you 
look upon the Hills of God there is a 
peace and a calm that comes into your 
soul. There are some things that God 
shares with man in doing but God alone 
made the mountains. “I to the hills will 
lift mine eyes—my safety comes from 
the Lord who heaven and earth hath 
made.” 

I am hoping that all of us may at 
some time again sit at the base of the 
mountains and looking up exclaim, 
“What hath God Wrought?” 


The Hills of God Speak To Us of 
Grandeur 

Every mountain range presents a beau- 
tiful landscape to the eye. Viewing it 
in the distance we behold that which 
appears to be rolling hills with small 
white patches of snow here and there. 
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Lacquered Class ‘A’ cloth—closely 
woven, extra thread count. The lac- 
quering makes gold stamping tarnish 
proof and preserves original fresh ap- 
pearance of covers. 


Outer Back Lining—strengthens the 
binding of the book. 


Inner Back Lining applied with flex- 
ible = "ieaaaiea the ‘backbone’ of 
the book. 

Woven, beaded Headband reinforces, 
finishes and protects top and bottom 
(exposed portions) of ‘backbone’. 
Outer ‘Super’ of heavy starched gauze 
fastened with flexible glue “xtra 
width extends over reinforcing strip 
(7). Fortifies hinge of cover. 

Inner ‘Super’ of coarse crash helps 
hold sewed ‘signatures’* firmly in 
place. These two supers (5 & 6) used 
for extra strength. 

Heavy Holland cloth Reinforcing Strip 
around first and last ‘signatures’* and 
end papers. Reinforces the ‘hinge’ or 
joint of the covers. 


Heavy illuminated End Sheets. 


Extra heavy Binders’ Board — will 
not break or warp. Cased in with 
cold-water binders’ paste. 
High grade flexible glue 
rounding and backing. Three applica- 
tions in building up the ‘backbone’ in- 
sure firmness and flexibility—will not 
crystallize or brenk as book is opened 
and closed in constant use. 

Stitching with Linen thread. Five 
long firm stitches through each ‘sig- 
nature’*; ten transverse lock-stitched 
‘cords’ to hold the signatures firmly 
together. 


Hinge between cover and back of 
book heavily reinforced against tear 
and wear. 

Blind embossed cover design and title 
panel, 

Titles and decorations gold embossed. 
Lacquering makes them tarnish proof 
and protects gold title from peeling. 
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*The 16 sections of 22 pages each. 


NSTINTED quality and care, extra 

time and materials, vast resources 

and long experience have united to 
produce “The Service Hymnal”. 


Mail coupon for eye and ear test. See 
and examine a sample. Play and sing 
its numbers. Hymns of devotion, con- 
version, communion, loyalty and cour- 
age—songs that fire the zeal of young 
or old. 


“The Service Hymnal” is a BIG book 
in every sense—in number of hymns 
and songs, variety of tunes, fullness of 
Bible readings, service material and 
indexes. The illustration shows the 
‘bigness’ of its 7m-built quality — char- 
acteristic of all our hymnals. 


A complete service book for every religious use. 
The first classified hymnal to be fully orchestrat- 
ed. First American hymnal to contain descants 
to a large number of established tunes. 484 





HOPE PUBLISHING 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


only the best in song books TY. | PANY 


5709-P W. Lake St., 





Chicago, Illinois 
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printed pages, 505 
musical numbers, 
66 Bible readings, 6 
indexes. Issued in 
round or shaped 
notes. Price per 100 only $60.00—not prepaid. 


Other Titles to Choose From 


Our wide experience and the many volumes published by 
us and our affiliated firms meet every music need. In the 
coupon check the uses for which new hymn books are re- 
quired and we will send you appropriate samples. 


“TABERNACLE HYMNS NUMBER THREE”—A 
widely popular collection of standard hymns and gospel 
songs. Orchestrated. Lacquered cloth binding, per 100, 
$50.00; Durable paper covers, $32.50—not prepaid, 


“DEVOTIONAL HYMNS”—An all-purpose book for 
church and Sunday School. Orchestrated. Lacquered 
cloth binding, per 100, $40.00; Bristol binding per 100, $25.00— 
not prepaid. 


“HYMNS FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE” — A new book 
compiled especially for use in all departments of the 
church school including ‘Junior’ church. Washable ver- 
min-proof cloth binding only. Price per 100, $40.00—not 
prepaid. Mail coupon for returnable samples. 





Hope Publishing Co., 5709-P W.LakeSt.,Chicago, Ill. 
NOTE—Please check the purpose which hymnal is to serve and we 
will send samples ¢ » suit your needs. 


Gentlemen:—Please send returnable sample(s) of 
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Electric Lamps 
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interior and services. 














These new electric lamps fit standard or 
candelabra type sockets and are long 
burning (guaranteed 1000 hours). By 
using them, lighting costs can be re- 
duced because they burn only 6 to 7 
watts. Use them in wall brackets, altar 
lights, candelabras, chandeliers and me- 
norahs. You will be more than pleased 
at the change they bring in the appear- 
ance of your church and their appeal to 
the congregation. No church lighting is 
so impressive or effective as candle light, 
and true electric candle light effect can 
be obtained only with Nalco Lamps. 


25c enclosed with your inquiry will bring 
sample lamp and full details. Write for 
full details. 


North American Electric Lamp Co. 


1153-F South Broadway St. Louis, Mo. 
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Your Bulletin! 


NEW set of changeable letters 

will do wonders for your old 
bulletin—you can paint the back- 
ground yourself, and make your mes- 
sage stand out as it did when your 
bulletin was new. 


Our letter equipment will fit most 
types of bulletins—each letter litho- 
graphed in white on black steel back- 
ground—durable, convenient. 


New sign panels to fit your old 
cabinet can be furnished in any 
desired size at smali cost. Or 
you can build your own cabinet 
from our free blue prints and 
have a complete new bulletin 
at a great saving. Write for 
information. 


H. E. Winters Specialty Co. 


Dept. 18—308}4 East 4th Street 
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As we draw nearer the grandeur of the 
landscape is increased for those rolling 
hills become massive sways of stone 
reaching two miles and a half up into 
the sky. When you enter the drive lead- 
ing up into the heart of those same roll- 
ing hills and you find great granite 
walls on either side of you and a dash- 
ing torrent stream at the road side, then 
you begin to truly appreciate the grand- 
eur of the mountains. We have used 
this word grandeur advisedly because 
we believe it means more than mere 
beauty. To our mind it combines big- 
ness and vastness with beauty. This 
is what the psalmist had in mind when 
he said, “I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills.” 

I realize that my eye gate may give 
me an altogether different picture than 
you may get. Yet each of us will be 
equally impressed. You may recall that 
it was the Alps that lifted Ruskin above 
himself. Who is there of us who would 
not like to be able to see the grandeur 
of nature as Wordsworth saw it. Indeed 
Wordsworth has been accused of Wor- 
shipping nature. William Cowper or 
Alexander Humboldt may set examples 
for us in their love of nature’s grandeur. 


The beauty and the grandeur of the 
mountains will never be experienced un- 
til we climb the Hills. How true this is 
also in life and how much many peo- 
ple are missing because they will not 
climb the mountains. Many are satis- 
fied to walk the plains and look at the 
mountains from a distance. 


One of the interesting things to do 
is to enter the museum of Natural His- 
tory and there study the flowers peculiar 
to that region. The true joy however 
comes only when you go out and find 
these flowers growing on the mountain 
slope. Then and, then only, can you 
appreciate Tennyson’s poem: 

“Flower in the crannied wall, 


I pluck you out of the crannies;— 
Hold you here, root and all_—in my 


hand, 

Little flower—but if I could under- 
stand 

What you are, root and all, and all 
in all, 


I should know what God and man is.” 

Only the mountain climber can tell 
you of the beautiful birds and wild 
beasts that are there. Only the climber 
of the hills can tell you of the Eagle’s 
nest and how she rears her young. 

Hidden in the recesses of those Hills 
of God are metals which will never be 
found save as men strive and labor and 
mine the Gold and Iron and Silver. 
These metals have always been there 
but they give themselves only unto those 
who are willing to pay the price to se- 
cure them. 


I said a few moments ago, “How true 
this is of life” and so it is. The best 
things, the most worth while things can 
only be had as we climb the mountains. 


What are some of these worth while 
things? I think I would put first a 
satisfying philosophy of life. Many peo- 
ple are just drifting and life, like the 
mountains, has no meaning. The end of 
life is only a release, a tragedy or at 
best the end of all. This mountain of 
a true philosophy never comes to a man 
on the plains but only to the mountain 
climber. In other words back of all this 
sorrow and suffering, labor and toil, joy 
and happiness there is possible a peace 
that passeth understanding. 

The second most worth while thing 
which comes as a treasure is friendship. 
I know it is so easy to be satisfied just 
with the friends we have and we will 
never know the joy of new found friends 
with whom we can share life’s exper- 
iences. 

The third treasure I would mention is: 
Something in life worth living for. A 
great cause, your family, your children 
and above all the extension of the King- 
dom of God on earth. These, my friends, 
are hidden treasures of the Mountains 
and instead of my endeavoring to mine 
them for you, I merely tell you in a few 
words that these treasures are in the 
Mountain recesses and you shall only 
find these blessings as you strive and 
labor and mine the gold and iron and 
Silver. 


The Hills of God Speak To Us of Deity 


The psalmist said, “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh 
my help. My help cometh from the 
Lord who heaven and earth hath made.” 

We shall never know the true majesty, 
beauty and grandeur of the mountains 
until we reach their heights. In spirit- 
ual affairs we speak of mountain top 
experiences by which we mean those 
breath taking, entrancing, enobling ex- 
periences. 

The Scriptures make more than 560 
references to the mountains. There is 
that mountain which is called the moun- 
tain of God—Mount Horeb, where Moses 
saw the bush that burned but was not 
consumed. There is Mount Sinai 
where Moses received the tablets upon 
which were written the commandments 
of God. Mount Ebal was where the 
Children of Israel were to erect an altar 
of stones to commemorate the crossing 
of the river Jordan. In the book of 
Solomon there are four mountain 
ranges referred to (1) The mountains 
of Bethu or division (2) The Mountains 
of Leopards (3) The mountains of 
Myrrh (4) The mountains of Spices. 
These ranges of mountains are often 
used spiritually to refer to the coming 
of Jesus Christ. 

This brings us in our thinking to the 
two most famous mountains in all his- 
tory—Olivet and Calvary. It was from 
the Mount of Olives that our Lord be- 
held the city of Jerusalem and wept 
over it. It was to this mount that our 
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Lord often retired for prayer. The 
Mount of Calvary speaks to us of deity 
as does no other hill. 

My friends the view from the top of 
the mountain is unsurpassed. You will 
never know God friend until you too 
have climbed the Mount of Calvary and 
with eyes lifted heavenward beheld your 
Saviour upon the Cross. How can I 
climb this mountain that you say gives 
the most beautiful and most satisfying 
view in all the world? 

You must first of all divert yourself 
of all that will retard your Journey. It 
may be love of ease, selfishness, a desire 
to reach success by a short way but this 
mount is the mount of self surrender. 

You must be willing to sacrifice. You 
will never know the meaning of Calvary 
until you have a real love in your heart 
for others. A love sufficiently strong to 
make you share your possessions, your 
time and service in helping others up 
this same mountain side. 

The third essential is that you keep 
your eyes upon the mountain top. If 
you look back you are apt to become 
dizzy and fall. If you lift your eyes 
from the mountain top you are apt to 
lose your sense of direction. Life to 
attain the top of the mount must have 
one purpose, one aim, one goal. 

Perhaps you will ask the question— 
After all is it worth while for this climb- 
ing of mountains is hard work? Did 
you ever notice the closing part of the 
word of God, Revelations 21:10, “And 
he carried me away in the Spirit to a 
great and high mountain, and shewed 
me that great city, the holy Jerusalem, 
descending out of Heaven from God, 
having the glory of God.” Yes, it is 
worth while for when we shall reach 
that mountain top we shall have be- 
come even as He is. 

The view from the Mountain Top is 
the most beautiful. Shall we say with 
the Psalmist, I, too, will lift mine eyes 
unto the hills for the hills of God speak 
to me of majesty, of grandeur and of 
deity. 

CONFERENCE ON CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE 
Outstanding architects, including 
Dean Leopold Arnaud of Columbia Uni- 


versity, and Dr. Ralph Adams Cram, | 


will speak at the morning and after- 
noon sessions of the North American 
Conference on Church Architecture at 
the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, 
New York, October 9th. 

Bishop William T. Manning, the 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New 
York, and Dr. Milo Gates, Dean of the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, are 
other speakers. E. M. Conover, Director 
of the Interdenomination Bureau of 
Architecture, and Secretary of the Con- 
ference, will give an illustrated lecture 
on architecture for the smaller churches. 
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® Life Insurance is NOT Enough 
® Casualty Insurance is NOT Enough 


Have Complete Coverage against all certainties or possibilities. 
Protect your family’s security against the chance of your sick- 
ness, accidental injury or untimely death. Build up an estate 
for your retirement years. 


You can get this complete coverage in a combination of the 
Union's Life and Casualty policies. 


LOOK! 


$3,000 paid you on your 60, 65, 70 or 75th birthday. 
3,100 to your beneficiary in event of death from natural causes. 
6,000 to your beneficiary in event of your accidental death. 


ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


$3,000 plus $30 monthly pension for loss of two limbs. 
3,000 plus $30 monthly pension for loss of two eyes. 
1,000 for loss of one limb or eye. 
15 to $225 for fractures, dislocations, etc. 
75 a month for temporary disability. 
30 a month for permanent disability after 11th month. 


SICKNESS BENEFITS 
$60 a month for temporary disability. 
30 a month for permanent disability after 1lth month. 
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card or use the coupon. No obligation. No agent. 
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The Ministers Life and Casualty Union 
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100 B West Franklin Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me rates and other information concerning your Complete Cov- 
erage insurance announced in the October issue of Church Management. 
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BOOK BROADCASTINGS 


What the Writers havwe to Offer 

















Philosophical 


The God Who Speaks, by Burnett 
Hillman Streeter. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City. 223 pages. $1.75. 

The reviewer has been since his sem- 
inary days a great admirer of Canon 
Streeter. His Four Gospels placed him 
in the company of the greatest of New 
Testament = scholars. His Primitive 
Church ranked him as one of the most 
thorough church historians of our gen- 
eration. His Moral Adventure and Real- 
ity admitted him to our great philoso- 
phers of religion. He is an author whose 
ability and genius are accepted. We 
now look forward with interest to every 
book which comes from the pen of the 
Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

The present book comprises the im- 
portant Warburton lectures for 1933-1935. 
Canon Streeter since his college days 
has been interested in the study of the 
intellectual basis of religion and in his 
Reality and The Buddha and the Christ 
has summed up his thinking on such 
subjects as the existence of God, the re- 
lation of religion and science, and the 
problems of pain and immortality. He 
accepts the general conclusions which 
are found in those two books but during 
the past few years he has come to see 
more clearly the limitations which are 
inherent in any purely intellectual ap- 
proach to problems of this kind. It is 
the aim of these lectures to show reason 
for the belief that, provided always cer- 
tain conditions are fulfilled, this voice 
within us ought to be regarded as an 
authentic communication from the Di- 
vine. The evidence for this contention 
is made progressively clearer by a his- 
torical study of that unique development 
of religion of which the Bible is our 
record. 

The first lecture entitled “God’s Plan” 
discusses the topics of communism, pre- 
destination and fate. The fallacies of 
the imagination are pointed out and 
the question asked, how can we know 
the plan? The next two lectures trace 
the voice of the God who speaks dur- 
ing Hebrew history. Canon Streeter’s 
literary simplicity and scholarly 
thoroughness is amply demonstrated in 
these pages. New Testament students as 
well as those interested in philosophy of 
religion will find the fourth and fifth 
lectures rewarding. Here we see Chris- 
tianity both as a hark-back to the re- 
ligion of the prophets and a further ad- 
vance. In his study of its beginnings 
Canon Streeter considers not only the 
teaching of Jesus but the classical in- 
terpretation of the Apostolic age. The 
fifth lecture is the most important chap- 
ter of this study for the author dis- 
cusses such questions as what was Jesus’ 
conception of God? What is the re- 
lationship between the prophet of the 
New Testament and that of the Old 
Testament? What is the meaning of 
Divine Guidance? What are the tests 
of guidance and of inspiration? In the 
concluding lecture Canon Streeter points 





out how religion can reassure the forces 
which make for unreason. Religion 
which was once regarded as the enemy 
of reason and liberty may now be used 
to overcome the ego-centricity of man. 
The supplementary lecture entitled 
“Christianity and other Religions” re- 
views the various religions of major im- 
portance and concludes by stating the 
reasons for the centrality of Christian- 
ity. 

This study will strengthen faith, 
stimulate Christian thinking and renew 
our interest in a subject which never 
grows old. 

W. L. L. 


We Can Still Believe In God, by Allyn 
K. Foster. The Judson Press. 172 pages. 
$1.00. 

The book is a posthumous publica- 
tion. Its author was secretary of the 
Department of Student Work of the 
Board of Education of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention for fifteen years, dur- 
ing which time he visited the universi- 
ties, colleges and secondary school of 
the United States and maintained a 
close contact with students. Other years 
were spent in the ministry and as head- 
master of the boys’ school. 

Dr. Foster had definite religious con- 
victions and was able to state them 
clearly. Concerning “fundamentalism” 
and “modernism’’—labels which he re- 
jects—he says: “A man may be funda- 
mental in his grasp of real essentials, 
and yet modern in his way of thinking 
about them.” Three things may be said 
of his book: 1. He speaks of old reali- 
ties in the language used by intelligent 
men today. 2. He has a profound con- 
viction of God and God’s place in this 
universe. 3. He confirms the faith of 
every-day Christians. He says: “The 
purpose of these pages is to bring to re- 
ligious believers the assurance—an as- 
surance which I think has fairly been 
seen by many thinkers of commanding 
intellectual respectability—that religion, 
far from being destroyed or out-moded, 
is as structural a part of their life as 
any organ they possess.” “So far as 
science is concerned, it is beyond doubt 
that nothing hitherto discovered, and 
nothing likely to be discovered with our 
present scientific method and appara- 
tus, can interfere with man’s sound re- 
ligious thinking.” ‘When religious or- 
thodoxies topple, there may be much 
wordy warfare; yet a higher order of 
human nature still proceeds unper- 
turbed, with all its vast meaning.” 

The book closes with the author’s plea 
for a revival of individual religion with 
social implications and _ applications. 
“All religion is individual and social, and 
these two can never be pried apart.” 
The chapter on “The Good News of the 
Christian Message” is a great chapter. 
The chapter on “The Intimacy of God” 
reflects and voices a great and rich 
faith. Your reviewer has not read re- 
cently a book which he has enjoyed more 
thoroughly and benefited from more 
largely than this. 


PP. 2. 2. 


The Church 


The Search For a New Strategy in 
Protestantism, by Ivan Lee Holt. Cokes- 
bury Press. 190 pages. $1.50. 

These lectures given at the Southern 
Methodist University on the Fondren 
Lectureship by the President of the 
Federal Council of Churches are a def- 
inite attempt to set forth a new strat- 
egy for Protestantism. This strategy, 
the author declares, must grow out of 
three emphases: 

(1) A new consecration to God. 

(2) An elimination of duplication in 
the programs of co-operating organiza- 
tions, as a step toward Protestant union. 

(3) A union or a closer federation of 
Protestant Churches. 


The first four chapters of the book 
deal in a most interesting way with the 
factors which make the strategy (elab- 
orated in Chap. 5) imperative. Their 
general substance is: The Confusion of 
the Protestant World; The Challenge 
of the Economic Crisis; The Need for 
a Larger Fellowship; The New Approach 
to Christian World Missions. 

The message of the book is well 
summed up in a paragraph on page 8 of 
the Preface in which the author says: 
“We are finding that people are not 
good enough and the Church is not 
Christian enough to claim some of the 
wide areas which we have been seeking. 
If we can use the consecration and 
statesmanship we are supposed to have 
we may prepare ourselves and the 
Church for some great advance. Other- 
wise, we are doomed to deeper disillusion- 
ment and an increasing sense of futility. 
We have carried on some _ strenuous 
campaigns for peace, and the world 
drifts toward another war. We have 
preached a social gospel for a genera- 
tion, and we are amazed at the present 
economic crisis. We are discovering 
that one reason for our failure is that 
we have not made the Church the 
Christian fellowship it ought to be.” 

a. 3. 


The Organist and the Choirmaster, by 
Charles N. Boyd. The Abingdon Press. 
99 pages. $1.50. 

When a book is written to meet a felt 
need by one who is expert in the field 
there is every likelihood that a work of 
first rank will result. This volume by 
Dr. Boyd is no exception. Thirty-eight 
years aS music director at the North 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Pittsburgh, plus thirty-three years as 
director of the Cecilia choir and current 
experience as_ instructor in Church 
Music at the Western Theological Sem- 
inary have provided the author with an 
excellent background for producing this 
work—a work somewhat unique in its 
field. 

The book is not a treatise on organ 
technique. It is rather a guide by the 
means of which a serious student of the 
organ may become a proficient church 
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The NEW BOOKS that you will 


want to read— Cokesbury presents 


__ § Here’s Money FOR 
ay (CHURCHES AND 
HERE’S 


SOCIETIES 
MONEY By William H. Leach 


FOR Financial plans and methods 






CHURCHES which have succeeded during the 
$ depression years! From thou- 
AND ‘ sands of plans examined in recent 


years, Dr. Leach selects the best for 
use by voluntary organizations to- 
‘ day. And, says Christian Century, 
“Dr. Leach knows what churches 
want and what they need as well as 
any man in America.” This book 
will prove invaluable in helping to 

solve quickly many perplexing money 
problems of the church and other welfare s cccenmaee sy 


JOHN WESLEY AND MODERN RELIGION 
By Umphrey Lee 


Religious Book Club Selection. ._. An intensely interest- 
ing study of the religion and theology of John Wesley, by 
the noted Wesleyan scholar, dean of the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Religion. $2.50 


BiBLE EPITAPHS 
_ 
By Clarence E. 
Macartney 
Dr. Macartney’s forte for bio- 
graphical preaching shows to 
real advantage again in this new 
sermon series. Selecting Bible 
characters not covered in_ his 
other books, he shows how right- 
eousness and virtue have made the 
records of some imperishable, how 
sin and degradation carried others 
to graves on which no _ honoring 
epitaph could be written. The les- 
sons for our day are drawn in the 
style that has made Dr. Macartney’s 
sermons outstanding favorites with 
American ministers. $1.50 


SOCIETIES 







BIBLR 
EPITAPH 
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MAKING FRIENDS WITH LIFE 

By James Reid. Fifty-seven of the best sermons of this 
famous British preacher, written in the clear-cut, delight- 
ful style and sparkling freshness for which the author is 
famous. An abundance of new illustrative material. $2.00 


THE GLorious GALILEAN 


By J. W. G@. Ward. In words that could have been their 
own, the author has seventeen New Testament characters 
recreate the scenes of their contacts with Jesus. A book 
of many uses. $2.00 


THE HOLINEss OF JESUS 

By Arthur Davis Martin. Viewing the growing divergence 
between Orthodox Christians and Modernists, this promi- 
nent English minister examines afresh the character of 
Jesus as revealed in the Gospels. $2.50 


CAN WE REPEAT THE CREEDP 

By Teunis E. Gouwens. Sermons stressing the truth, beauty 
and meaning of the difficult phrases of the Apostles’ Creed, 
interpreting the historic articles of the Christian faith. $1.00 


~ 7 r 7 ~ ~ 7 r 
TWENTY YEARS WITH BILLY SUNDAY 
By Homer Rodeheaver. The noted evangelist seen through 
the eyes of his musical director, who knew him intimately 
during the height of his career. A true picture of the man, 
his methods and his successes. Illustrated. $1.00 


THE MASTER’S INFLUENCE 
By Charles Reynolds Brown 


Dean Brown sets forth the heart of the Gospel and the rea- 
sons for its permanent hold upon the world. Imagination 
is kindled to a fuller appreciation of the way in which 
the Master lived and taught as a result of the brisk and 
colloquial manner in which the Old Story is told. A most 
interesting, profitable study of Jesus and his contacts with 
men and women, for preachers, teachers and alert Chris- 
tians everywhere. $2.00 


"THE CHRISTIAN 
DIFFERENTIAL 
Wits By Talmage C. Johnson 


a , Fresh, vital sermons on_ the 
WileRisell things, attitudes, and conduct 


igh that differentiate the Christian 
Differential 









from the non-Christian. With a 
wide variety of illustrations, time- 
ly observations and wise choice of 
the words of Jesus, especially those 
of the Lord’s prayer, the author, a 
young Southern preacher, particu- 
larizes the Christian differential. 
These sermons are especially recom- 
mended for their strong appeal to 
laymen. $1.50 


THE SEARCH FOR A New STRATEGY 
IN PROTESTANTISM 
By Ivan Lee Holt 


A frank, engaging study of what Protestantism must do to 
regain its rightful place of purposeful leadership in the 
spiritual, cultural and economic life of the world today. 

$1.50 





NEW POPULAR PRICED EDITIONS 
What Men Are Asking 


By Henry Sloane Coffin. Discussions that face up to 
and answer the questions raised by so many in- 
quiring men and women of today. 


Sermons from the Parables 


By Clovis G. Chappell. ‘‘These sermons help one to 
the conviction that he can stake everything, in this 
chaotic time, upon the principles of Jesus.” 


Sermons from Life 


By Clarence E. Macartney. Twenty-three sermons 
“saturated with Scriptural quotations; as readable 
as fiction, as helpful as a Bible commentary.” 


Sermon Hearts from the Gospels 


Compiled by William H. Leach. The gist of 150 
sermons by 20th century pulpit masters on themes 
and texts from the Gospels. 


Great Sermons on Evangelism 


Compiled by A. Eart Kernahan. Fourteen classics 
gleaned from thousands of sermons to which Dr. 
Kernahan has listened in evangelistic meetings. 


$1 Each 











.» » At All Good Bookstores. ..... 25s ws was 
Cokesbury Press....... Nashville, Tenn. 
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HEBREW 
ORIGINS 


By Theophile James Meek 


The fascinating questions of 
the origins of the Hebrew race, 
the evolution of their insti- 
tutions, and the development 
of their distinctive ideas 
about God and man, form 
the substance of this book. 
The reader will gain a new 
and firmer understanding of 
the background of the Old 


Testament and an insight in- 
to the development of a dis- 
tinctive culture. $2.00. 

Harpers Monthly Pulpit 


ALLAN KNIGHT CHALMERS 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City 


Give Me Another 


Chance 
(August) 








JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP 
Church of the Saviour (Unitarian), Brooklyn 
Toward Discovering 
a Religion 
(September) 

Ten sermons, cloth bound. Each $1.00 











HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York City 

















Another Lamsa Book 


"GOSPEL LIGHT) 
on 400 incidents 


| Dr. George M. Lamsa, talented 
Assyrian translator of the Four Gospels from 
the Aramaic, has just written “Gospel Light.” 
This provides commentary and interpretation 
of miracles, wonders and little understood 
passages of the New Testament. All his life, 
Dr. Lamsa has spoken Aramaic, the actual 
language of Jesus and early Christians. His 
native tongue and years of research help him 
to explain Biblical idioms and shades of 
meaning which have been lost through other 
translations. His interpretations are valuable 
to every preacher, teacher and student. $2.75 
post-paid, or at dealers. Circular on request. 


A. J. HOLMAN COMPANY 


Bible publishers for 85 years 
ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








organist. It provides abundant practical 
suggestions as to voluntaries, modula- 
tions, doxologies, anthems, offertories, 
postludes, hymn tune playing and lead- 
ing, the accompaniment of vocal solos, 
and choir rehearsals. It closes with a 
most helpful chapter on the relations of 
the organist to the church. It is a 
thoroughly practical treatise and will do 
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e MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION e 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 
The book that made Lloyd Douglas 
At any bookseller . . . . $2.50 


WILLETT, CLARK & CO. 
@CHICAGO NEW YORK® 











much to stimulate interest in what is 
all-too-often a neglected field. 
:. <8, G. 


Historical 


The Apostolic Age, by George A. Bar- 
ton. University of Pennsylvania Press. 
157 pages. $1.50. 

To keep pace with the high scholastic 
standard which Dr. Barton set for him- 
self in his younger years is a most 
difficult task, but the aged scholar de- 
monstrates his genius in this new and 
startling fresh approach to the problem 
of New Testament in relation to the 
Apostolic Age. One will hardly dare to 
agree with all of Dr. Barton’s con- 
clusions, but we predict that all the 
readers of these, his 1935 Bohlen Lec- 
tures, will be stimulated to new creative 
thinking about these foundation days of 
the church. 


Dr. Barton’s theory of understanding 
of the languages at Pentecost is typical 
of a skilled linguist but hardly tenable 
for those of us who need not find 
literal understanding to sense the pres- 
ence of the spirit of God. More startling 
still is Dr. Barton’s opposition to Light- 
foot, when he maintains that Paul, the 
man always ready for immediate action, 
did not need time in Arabia for medi- 
tation, but went there to preach the 
Gospel. Equally sure is Dr. Barton that 
Paul did not make tents but saddles. 
All of Christendom could, with profit, 
study his chapter on Institutionalizing 
of Christianity. 

The chronology, a la Barton, and the 
extensive bibliography are valuable for 
the more careful student of this period. 


His many students and readers will 
regret to know that Dr. Barton no longer 
is able to work with the vigor of his 
former years, but we hope that he may 
soon bring to press his volume on 
“Mysticism” which, growing out of his 
rich Quaker background and clear ana- 
lytical mind, we believe will be a classic 
in its field. R. W. A. 


Culture and Conscience, by William 
Creighton Graham and Herbert Gordon 
May. University of Chicago Press. 356 
pages. $2.50. 

Dedicated very fittingly to the late 
Dr. James Henry Breasted comes this 
fascinating account of the new relig- 
ious past in ancient Palestine. New light 
is constantly being thrown upon the cul- 
tural and religious history of the sacred 
area. The co-authors, each a brilliant 
scholar, have given us here a picture 
that reflects, clearly the cultural, social 
and religious backgrounds of the Hebrew 





| and early Christian history, which is so 





necessary for an intelligent clergyman to 
understand that he may see the more 
correctly and adequately interpret his 
religious message for his people. 

There are several indexes, topical, 
Biblical, and one for the many authori- 
ties carefully quoted. The end papers 





are a carefully prepared map of Pales- 
tine. The volume is illustrated by many 
line drawings by Mrs. May. Dr. Graham 
is professor of Old Testament Language 
and Literature at the University of Chi- 
cago and the author of “The Prophets 
and Israel’s Culture.” Dr. May is a 
member of the faculty of Oberlin Col- 
lege and also the author of “Materia] 
Remains of the Megiddo Cult.” 

It appears to me that this volume 
should be especially helpful to men who 
find it difficult to use the Old Testament 
to great advantage. It should be ex- 
amined by every clergyman and is well 
suited for admission to libraries in col- 
leges, seminaries and church schools. 

R. W. A. 


Men Who Left A Name, by E. Leigh 
Mudge. The Methodist Book Concern. 
124 pages. 50c. 

This book consists of ten or twelve 
well written sketches of leaders who 
made church history, such as Martin 
Luther, John Wesley and Horace Bush- 
nell. They are prepared especially for 
young people. The book would make 
a@ good course of studies in church 
history for a young people’s society. 

J. E. R. 


Christian Society 


Shaping the Future, by Basil Matthews 
Abingdon Press, 166 pages. $1.00. 

In this very important volume Mr. 
Matthews begins with what this reviewer 
considers to be the most important ques- 
tion before the world today, “Can we 
shape the future?” Can human vision 
and effort decide the future course of 
humans or must we admit that there are 
evil or blind forces, outside the power 
of man, which will determine the fu- 
ture destiny of the world. The author 
holds that the future may be shaped— 
providing we are willing to pay the cost. 
That certainly is an optimistic philosophy 
for this troublesome age. 

Having established his thesis, and 
feeling that he has demonstrated that 
man has this power for shaping the fu- 
ture he turns to the world-wide situa- 
tion with the program of the Christian 
Church. Mr. Matthews has a strong 
faith in the Christian cause. He recog- 
nizes changing social and political con- 
ditions in the world. He admits the 
abuses of organized Christianity in its 
alliance with ruling and capitalistic 
groups but feels that Christianity can 
rise above these abuses and express it- 
self in revolutionary movements. Just 
how Christianity can share the spirit of 
the revolution without also sharing its 
communism he does not make quite 
clear. That seems to be the dilemma 
into which Christianity is being pressed 
by modern society. Christianity has not 
made its program clear to its own con- 
stituency in the churches of the west, 
how can it expect to make it plain to 
the revolutionists of the awakening 
world. 

Yet this reviewer feels that there is 
much in the presentation. If the Chris- 
tian Church could get a world-wide pro- 
gram clearly defined, with the resources 
now available we might shape the fu- 
ture of the world. But that program, 
as yet, is in the making. W. HB. L. 
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Cooperative Democracy, by James 
Peter Warbasse. Harper and Brothers. 
285 pages. $2.50. 

This is a completely rewritten, third 
edition of the volume which has been 
referred to as the Cooperative’s Bible. 
The author has been, from the time of 
its inception, the president of the Co- 
operative League of the United States 
and is familiar with the changes in the 
movement in the entire world. Here is 
the authentic story of the history, the 
present strength and the future possi- 
bilities of the, whole movement. The 
strength of the cooperative movement 
challenges attention immediately. There 
are, in the world today, 193,000 coopera- 
tive societies with a total membership 
of over 100,000,000. In 1934 the business 
done by the cooperatives totalled $20,- 
000,000,000. 

There is more in this book than the 
statistics, however. You have the phi- 
losophy back of the cooperatives. If one 
has a tendency to confuse consumers’ 
cooperatives with state socialism, for 
instance, he will be disillusioned when 
he reads this. Production and distribu- 
tion by the state is a long ways from 
this ideal of production and distribution 
by the consumers. This reviewer hopes 
that the New Deal ambassadors to co- 
operative Sweden made this discovery 
and that it may have some influence in 
the policies. Particularly interesting is 
the data which deals with the conserva- 
tion of individual thrift under the co- 
operatives while such thrift has a 
tendency to be dissipated under state 
socialism. 

There has probably never been more 
experimentation with cooperatives, in 
America, than in the present time. Many 
ministers and churches are interested. 
To them we commend this volume which 
will help giving the background of the 
philosophy and get them started on the 
right foot. 

W. H. L. 


Christian Materialism, by Francis 
John McConnell. Friendship Press, 167 
pages. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 60c. 

This book was planned by the United 
Council on Stewardship which is an in- 
terdenominational agency representing 
twenty-six Protestant communions. De- 
siring a new study of the Christian’s 
relation to material possessions, the 
Council asked Bishop McConnell to pre- 
pare this volume. 

If this book does nothing more than 
to correct the impressions held by a 
very small minority that Bishop Mc- 
Connell is a dangerous radical on social 
questions, it will serve a worthy pur- 
pose. In the three chapters which form 
this study, the author shows that he 
understands the fundamental principles 
underlying the gettting and the spend- 
ing of money. This book is not simply 
a study of economics, it contains a 
spiritual fire which should permeate our 
material possessions. Human values, so- 
cial consciousness and world Christian- 
ity are emphasized. 

The problems of stewardship puzzle all 
of us. This book will be welcomed for 
its lucid statements and suggestions to- 
ward helping our thinking in terms of 
the material. As such, it will be valu- 
abfe reading for ministers and other 
leaders in the educational program of 
the church who not only have to de- 
termine their own attitudes toward 
money but have to lead others in that 
necessary but difficult determination. 

W. ty i 


Personal Counseling 





Physician, Pastor and Patient, by 
George W. Jacoby. Published by Paul B. 
Hoeber, Inc. 390 pages. $3.50. 

The author of this book is a well- 
known neurologist who has served as 
president of the American Neurological 
Association and of the New York Neu- 
rological Society. In his book Child 
Training as an Exact Science, the au- 
thor covered the relationship existing 
between the physician and the teacher 
and he gave each useful knowledge about 
the other’s profession. In his other book 
The Unsound Mind and the Law, Dr. 
Jacoby endeavored to do a similar work 
for the physician and the jurist. In 
the present volume he has presented 
as impartially as possible the existing re- 
lations between medicine and religion, 
between the physician and the minister. 

For centuries the antagonism between 
medicine and religion has been em- 
phasized. The author believes that the 
real conflict has been between narrow- 
minded and dogmatic people who have 
been in both religion and science. The 
liberal-minded agree on many points 
and are cooperating in bringing about 
better health—moral, physical and men- 
tal. One of the purposes of this book 
is to point the way toward a mutual 
understanding between medicine and re- 
ligion that they may develop a con- 
stantly increasing cultural and practical 
cooperation. 

The first part of the book which con- 
sists of five chapters discusses the phy- 
sician’s calling, the limitations of the 
medical profession and some practical 
applications of medical knowledge. In 
the next half a dozen chapters the au- 
thor studies the effect of religion upon 
the patient. Here ministers will find a 
medical authority discussing one of the 
most important subjects in religion, the 
subject of faith. The two chapters 
“Health and the Modern Orient’s: Re- 
ligions” and “Health in Relation to the 
Religions of Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam” are most informing and interest- 
ing. Some excellent observations are 
contained in the chapter “Inexplicables 
in Medical Practice.” Here the author 
deals in a very spiritual yet scientific 
manner with such a subject as “prayer 
cure.” 

The third part of the book brings the 
author to the center of his subject. 
There is plenty of material in these 
twelve chapters from which the minister 
will be moved to preach more helpful 
sermons on the moral problems of our 
day. Birth control, suicide, divorce, 
sterilization, sex education, mental un- 
fortunates, the euthanasia problem and 
vivisection are only a few of the im- 
portant subjects which are frankly and 
sanely examined. The chapter “Is the 
Criminal Sick or Sinning?” is sociolog- 
ically sound and thoughtful. The last 
three chapters which form the fourth 
part of the book consider the means 
whereby medicine and religion join 
hands in everyday life. 

There are twenty illustrations which 
add not only to the beauty of the work 
but also to the interest in the subject. 
An excellent bibilography contains many 
references to both magazine articles and 
books which the minister will welcome 
for further study. There is not only an 
index of names but also one of subjects 
which make the book a valuable refer- 
ence work. Finally, it is very evident that 
Dr. Jacoby has not only aroused the in- 
terest of the physician in pedagogy, 
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BOOKS OF ABIDING VALUE 


Recommended by The 


NATIONAL PREACHING 
MISSION 








Evangelism in a 


Changing World 
By AMBROSE M. BAILEY 


@ This is a call to action addressed to 
pastors and Christian workers every- 


- where to forget defeat and depression 


and reach for conviction, power and 


evangelistic fervor. $1.50 

“T challenge any preacher to read this book 
and not be more determined to do his very most 
for Christ.”—Oscar F. Blackwelder. 


Preaching and the 
Mind of Today 


By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 


@ The mature wisdom of Dr. Atkins is 
here applied to a sympathetic and 
devotional study of the minister’s 
supreme opportunity in the modern 
world. $2.00 


“A kindling book; every preacher in America 
should have it.”—Halford E. Luccock. 


The Church & Civilization 
By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


@ Sermons presenting in beautiful 
language the necessity for the Church 
in an age like ours, and portraying the 
Church’s historical role as pace-setter, 
task-master and friend of civilization, 
leading the way up the difficult slope. 


$2.00 

we 
‘‘Magnificent sermons—the kind which ought 

to be preached on state occasions.’”’—Christian 


The Christian Message 
for the World Today 


By E. STANLEY JONES and Others 
@ Is Christianity unique? Has it a 
unique message to offer and to trans- 
late into action? Here is the answer 
—by men who know the mission field 
and who have hammered out their 
views on the anvil of personal experi- 


ence. $1.50 


“It is impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of this vital book.”—Christian Herald. 


God’s Search for Man 


By KARL BARTH and 
EDWARD THURNEYSEN 
@ A new book of sermons by men 
whose influence has spread across two 
continents. They present the basis of 
Barth’s strength through his concep- 
tion of man’s relationship to God and 


God’s relationship to man. $2.00 

“These are great sermons because they are 
great with the grace of God.’’—Presbyterian 
Banner. 


= s 
Come Holy Spirit 
By KARL BARTH and 
EDWARD THURNEYSEN 
@ An understanding of Barth’s gallant 
fight for religious freedom in Germany 
and an appreciation of the immense 
force of the man comes from a reading 
of these first published sermons by 
‘this great theologian. $2.00 
“Flashes the glory of God like lightning.” 
—Christian Century. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


ROUND TABLE PRESS 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 
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Ae PRAYER.. 


' By Dr. O. HALLESBY 

% Scriptural! Understandable! Satisfying! 
- P 
ues, 2 COMMENTS 





“I have been commending this book of Hallesby on 
PRAYER privately as I have gone here and there, and 
regard it as a book with a distinctly vital message on 
the all-important subject of prayer.” 

Rev. George W. Truett, 
Pastor, First Baptist Church, Dallas, Texas. 





“It is impossible for a real Christian to read this 
book and not want to spend more time in prayer. It 
kindles a desire to have our seasons of prayer become 
real hours of rest to our souls as we come in our 
Savior’s name.” The Sunday School Times. 


“It’s sane, simple, spiritual and most heartening. It 


Price Per Copy is thoroughly Scriptural. But above all else it speaks 
with a bracing note of authority such as is born only 
$4 .00 of experience. One feels that the author lived this 


book before he wrote it. I myself have read it with 
genuine profit and heartily recommend it.” 
Rev. Clovis G. Chappell, Pastor, First Methodist Church, Birmingham, Ala. 


“The author presents these precious meditations as being no more than ‘a few 
simple rules for the benefit of souls who are fainting in prayer.’ However, they 
touch upon problems and present vistas of possible power which concern the 
daily experience and relate to the highest aspirations of all the followers of 
Christ.” Charles R. Erdman, 

The Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 


“This book is a splendid text and worship guide, either for those who have 
used, abused or neglected this high privilege and power.” 
Thelma Brown, Baptist Sunday School Board. 
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“Worship in Song” is constantly gaining further rec- 
ognition as an outstanding hymn _ book. Produced 
through the combined efforts of leading authorities 
on church music, this soul winning song book contains 
the numbers your church will need for every occa- 
sion. Many Evangelical hymns and songs and numer- 
- =n ous new songs for special days are also included while 
ORDER NOW retaining the best of the old favorites. 
Prompt Delivery An unusually fine group of songs for children and 
? young people make “Worship in Song” equally useful 
288 pages, 325 numbers. in the Sunday School. Ideal for use in. choirs, cho- 
Careful indexing by al- ruses, glee clubs and musical organizations desiring 
phabet and topic makes sound religious music in their repertoires. 
for easy hymn selection. Secure “Worship in Song” for your church and church 
Cleanly printed, easily school and reap the benefits that better singing will 
readable pages, luxuri- bring your church. 
ously bound in rich ma- 
roon cloth, gold em- A sample copy will be mailed to pastors and music 
bossed, $42.00 per 100, committees for inspection. Write Today. 
not postpaid. Single 
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$27.00 per 100, not post- 
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jurisprudence and religion but he has 
interested the educator, the jurist and 
the minister in the moral and religious 
problems as they are found in medicine. 
W. L. L. 


A Life and a Living, by Harry Thomas 
Stock. The Abingdon Press. 136 pages, 
$1.00. 

This timely book from the pen of Dr, 
Stock whose understanding of young 
people’s problems has come _ through 
years of counseling with them, impresses 
upon one the very great importance of 
Christian Counseling and _ vocational 
guidance as a major function of the min- 
ister and the leaders of the church. 
At a time when young people are so 
much confused and do not know where 
to turn for trustworthy guidance in vo- 
cational matters this book comes as a 
source of real help. It brings to the 
adult counselor a valid digest of the 
life work problems of young people to- 
day, together with the fundamental 
principles to be utilized in dealing with 
the problems. 

The author has given major consider- 
tion to the underlying factors which 
should guide young people in their vo- 
cational decisions in six chapters deal- 
ing with: Life’s Great Decisions; The 
Christian Way of Life; A New Day—New 
Problems; Personal Fitness and Prep- 
aration; The World’s Work; and Meth- 
ods of Approach. He has included a 
very valuable bibliography pertaining to 


| vocational counseling. These chapters 


also give consideration to the various 
types of vocations and some methods by 
which the vocational counselor may do 
his work effectively. Dr. Stock believes 
that vocational guidance is more of an 
art than a science therefore the neces- 
sity of the counselor having more than 
incidental contact with the young peo- 


| ple if he is to advise them in the choice 


of their life work. The progress of 
achievement in vocational guidance, he 
says, comes through “a clear vision of 
distant goals, a planned process of at- 
taining them, and immediate steps of 
self-development and service—these are 


| the three phases of the program of vo- 
| cational guidance. And the motivating 


purpose is to be found in the way and 
will of Jesus.” 
This little volume is packed with vital 


| facts essential to the adult counselor, 


and should be in the hands of every 
minister and lay leader in the church 
who perforce must be counselors of young 
people. The classified bibliography 
which the author has selected greatly 
augments the usefulness of the book 


| for the vocational counselor who desires 


to keep abreast of the developments 
in this field. The book should clarify 
much of the inadequate and loose think- 
ing on the subject. La A: P. 


Theory and Practice of Psychiatry, by 
William S. Sadler. C. V. Mosby Com- 
pany. 1231 pages. $10.00. 

Dr. Sadler is well known to many min- 
isterial groups who have listened to his 
lectures on practical psychiatry. He has 
done a great deal to help us to under- 
stand the functions of this science and 
also to crub over-zealous clergymen who 
feel an urge to rush into the field as 
practitioners. This very volume covers 
the field as no other book which has 
come to the hands of the reviewer. It 
is not a book for ministers but for psy- 
chiatrists and students of psychiatry. It 
is divided into five parts: “Theory 
of Psychiatry,” ‘Personality Problems,” 
“The Neuroses,”’ “The Psychoses,’ and 
Psychotherapeutics.” 
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The section dealing with religions is 
prief but in a few pages Dr. Sadler 
weighs religion as a liability and as an 
asset. Religions which bring a con- 
sciousness of sin, with accompanying sin, 
he considers as a liability. When re- 
ligion becomes a shock observer he con- 
siders it as an asset. In speaking of the 
Emmanuel Movement he says: “If one 
studies its course of operation, it will 
serve aS a solemn warning of the bad 
results which will invariably follow the 
attempt of the minister to function as a 
psychiatrist. 

I do not know how many ministers will 
invest in this ten dollar volume. I am 
sure that many will be glad to have it 
mentioned in this column and will seek 
access to it in some distressing personal- 
ity problems. 

W. 2 kL. 


The Single Woman and Her Emotion- 
al Problems, by Laura Hutton. William 
Wood and Company. 151 pages. $1.50. 

Every minister and social worker has 
had experiences which border along the 
subjects treated in this volume. Woman, 
taken from her sphere of the home, and 
placed in business is deprived of the nor- 
mal sex life of the home. Germany may 
seek to solve the problem by putting all 
women back in the home; that is not the 
answer in America. The information 
in this book is for the single woman and 
her advisers, a discussion of the best 
means of facing the situation, meeting 
the temptations which are peculiarly 
hers and making her single life a satis- 
factory one. The book is amazingly 
frank, dealing with homosexual and 
heterosexual relationships and, because 
of this, is of great value to the single 
woman and students who are dealing 
with this problem. 

H. L. W. 


The Time of Ovulation in Women, by 
Carl G. Hartman. The Williams and 
Wilkins Company. 226 pages. $3.00. 

The publishers of this book issue a 
good many volumes which are sponsored 
by the National Committee on Maternal 
Health. Thus they speak with consid- 
erable authority. For the layman, the 
practical significance of this book is the 
bearing the study has on the cycle or 
rhythmic method for control of con- 
ception. It seeks to establish the thesis 
that ovulation in the female occurs 
not at the time of the menses, as one 
time held, but at about fourteen 
days following the beginning of the men- 
strual period. Following the period of 
ovulation to the beginning of the next 
would be a sterile period, so far as preg- 
nancy is concerned. The study reveals, 
however, that this period varies with in- 
dividual women. Until one has made a 
study of her own case it would be hardly 
safe to base too much security on the 
schedule. The study does, however, give 
credence to a sterile period during each 
month. 

H. L. W. 


Solving Personal Problems, by Har- 
rison Sacket Elliott and Grace Loucks 
Elliott. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York City. 321 pages. $2.00. 


This book is the outgrowth of fifteen 
years of study and experience both in 
counseling individuals and in teaching 
classes on personality problems and per- 
sonal counseling. It considers the or- 


dinary problems which individuals have 


to meet and discusses the kind of per- 
sonal counseling which should be an in- 
tegral part of the responsibility of a 
teacher, minister, dean or parent. 

The authors, drawing upon the de- 
velopment of psychiatry and mental 
health in both this country and Europe, 
interpret in simple understandable 
language the best insights into prob- 





lems of personality and methods of help- | 


ing individuals. 


There are chapters on | 


sex, on vocational and other adolescent | 


perplexities, 
problems, and on the adjustments of 
middle life. 
help on the problems of childish and 
adolescent adults, of warped and dwarfed 
personalities, and of those suffering 
from paralyzing fears and prejudices. 


on marriage and home | 


The authors offer definite | 


The reviewer believes that the last | 


chapter on religion and counseling is 
the most interesting and suggestive 
chapter ever written on that subject. 
The authors have shown an understand- 


ing and an appreciation of the teach- | 


ing of Jesus. 


This spirit is not found | 


in many of our modern studies of per- 


sonal problems. 


The excellent bibliography which con- | 


cludes the book will offer further sug- 
gestions for reading. Those who are 
seeking help for themselves without the 
advice of an expert will find this book 
an invaluable guide. Any leader whose 
work concerns the counseling of others 
will find this study illuminating on many 
points. W. hk. & 


Preachers and Preaching 





The Miracle of Preaching, by J. Edgar 
Park. The Macmillan Company. 180 
pages. $1.75. 

This is the sixty-second volume in the 
Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching at 
Yale University. Ministers in this coun- 
try and abroad have learned to look 


forward annually to the volume of lec- | 


tutes in which some outstanding au- 
thority on preaching expounds-his point 
of view. Of necessity such a _ series 
varies from year to year. One can safe- 
ly prophesy that this latest volume will 
take high rank in a line of worthy pre- 
decessors. Dr. Park was born in Ire- 
land, his father a Presbyterian preacher, 
his grandfather and great-grandfather 
professors of theology. He was educated 
at Belfast, Edinburgh, Oxford, Leipsic, 
Munich and Princeton. He was pastor 
of a Congregational church in New Eng- 
land for nineteen years, taught at Bos- 
ton University and Harvard Divinity 
School and for the last ten years has 
been president of Wheaton College, 
Massachusetts. He has written several 
books, composed hymns and contributes 
to the leading magazines. His book 
comes to us out of a rich background 
and long experience. 

The six lectures are taken up with the 
following themes: “The Miracle of 





Preaching,” “Inspiration,” “The Church- | 
Going Tradition in English Literature,” | 
“The Tools,” “Revision and Preparation,” | 
and “Preaching, Delivery and Results.” | 


No mere listing of the divisions, how- 
ever, can indicate the charm, freshness 
and vitality of the lectures. Originality 
of thought and treatment run 
through its pages. Quotations seldom 
found elsewhere are found here. The 
author was brought up to one era of 
preaching and he has distinguished him- 
self in another, bringing to the latter 
the wisdom of the former, yet finding, 


(Turn to page 38) 
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STORY PAPERS 


Colorful and Gay! 


Stories, Queens’ Gardens, The 
Pioneer and Forward present il- 
lustrations in color as an autumn 
innovation. Parents, and teachers 
of growing children and young 
people are more enthusiastic than 
ever over these papers with their 
stories, articles, handicraft sug- 
gestions, poems. Best of all, they 
are so moderately priced that any 
church school may obtain them. 


SCHOOL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(2 or more to one address) 


FORWARD, for young people, 20 cents a 
quarter. 

THE PIONEER, for Junior and Intermedi- 
ate boys, 13 cents a quarter. 

QUEENS’ GARDENS, for Junior and In- 
termediate girls, 13 Cents a quarter. 
STORIES, for Primary children, 8 cents a 
quarter. 
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Matheson’s Hymn of Love 


in many ways been a disturbed one 

and subject after subject has sug- 
gested itself to me for this morning, 
only to be rejected. There was one ser- 
mon completed and then discarded. 
Then I was tempted to speak about con- 
temporary affairs, for once again our 
minds have been addressed to foreign 
policy, and we are conscious that great 
principles and causes are in danger of 
being sacrificed by those who have prom- 
ised to uphold them. In this state of 
mental perturbation I was called to con- 
duct the funeral of one of our members 
who was with us last Sunday and who 
swiftly and peacefully passed from this 
fieshly life on Monday morning. That 
funeral service helped to rescue me from 
the interests of the moment and brought 
me back once more to the eternal themes 
which are the chief concern of the 
Christian minister. It was an extremely 
simple service, in keeping with the char- 
acter of the friend whose body we were 
committing to the grave. We sang one 
hymn—Dr. Matheson’s hymn of love, a 
hymn which in these days is probably as 
frequently chosen for such occasions as 
any other. And it is chosen not only 
because of its appropriateness but be- 
cause we are assured that it was the 
favorite hymn of the deceased. I can 
imagine the critic finding fault in it, but 
I am also conscious of a thrill passing 
through the congregation when it is used 
at public worship, and I have felt that 
I would rather have written that hymn 
than have received the highest titles the 
world could give. Some years ago I 
read the life of Dr. Matheson and I 
was not surprised to find particular in- 
stances of its power—and I am sure that 
many more instances could be given to- 
day. I read of a beautiful girl in South- 
ampton singing it on a bed of dreadful 
agony, and when no longer able to sing 
herself whispering to her mother, “Moth- 
er, sing me ‘O Love that wilt not let me 
go.’” I read of a service in a foreign 
country conducted by an English chap- 
lain for English visitors. The congrega- 
tion was small and everything was flat 
until at the end this hymn was sung, led 
by a man who had not dared to sing it 
since the day he sang it two years ago 
to his dying wife. Something from that 
man’s soul got into the soul of every 
worshipper. The Counsul’s wife fell to 
her knees; her husband knelt beside her; 
awe fell upon every member of that lit- 


T* week that has just passed has 





*Minister, Hampstead Garden Suburb Free 
Church, London, England. 





Frank H. Ballard 


tle congregation. What is the secret of 
the hymn that it is thus able to pene- 
trate the armour of convention, reserve 
and pride, and touch the depths of the 
human heart? 
I 

Dr. Matheson himself attributed its 
success largely to the tune. That is a 
subject on which I am not qualified to 
pass judgment—though I have some 
opinions of my own. It is perfectly true 
that some hymns are happily wedded to 
music and that we do them violence 
when we separate them. Whether this 
is a good tune or a bad tune taken by 
itself I leave others to discuss, but I 
would venture the opinion that it does 
in some mysterious way harmonize with 
the sentiment of the hymn. But the real 
importance of the remark by Matheson 
is the light that it sheds upon his own 
personality. It reminds me of a cer- 
tain artist who attributed his success 
with a portrait he had painted, not to his 
own skill but to the merits of the sit- 
ter. That is the type of person who 
ministers to people when he is least 
conscious of ministering. Most of us 
are so hemmed-in with self-importance 
or so pre-occupied with our own inter- 
ests that no healing influences can go 
forth from us. We are so busy trying 
to impress the world and building walls 
of egoism around us that there is no 
chance of deep calling unto deep. It is 
the prime hindrance of many a minis- 
ter of the gospel. Mental equipment, 
moral sincerity, zeal in services—all sorts 
of good things are there, except the hu- 
mility of mind which forgets self and 
attributes success to others. But Math- 
eson was not a minister like that. Gifted 
far more than most—a scholar, a writer, 
a preacher of repute. But the real sec- 
ret of the man was in the quality of 
his heart, and not least the simple 
modesty which made him attribute suc- 


By Frank H. Ballard* 


cess largely to the tune. “True humility 
consists not in thinking little of oneself, 
but in not thinking of oneself at all.” 


II 

But there is more here than the min- 
istry of modesty. There is the appeal 
of personal experience. There are many 
verses—as there are many sermons— 
full of excellent sentiments, packed with 
valuable truths, yet they move you not. 
And they move you not because the 
heart of the writer was not moved. 
They are true as one of Euclid’s proposi- 
tions is true, but they never take hold 
of you and reduce you to tears. They 
are correct but not vital. No one rises 
up in vehement protest, but also no one 
rises up in passionate adherence. This 
hymn takes hold of us because it is 
full of the emotion of experience—the 
confidence of the heart rather than of 
the head. 


Let us hear what Matheson himself 
says about it. It was the day of his 
sister’s marriage and he was alone in 
the manse. “Something had happened 
to me, which was known only to my- 
self and which caused me the most se- 
vere mental suffering. The hymn was 
the fruit of that suffering. It was the 
quickest bit of work I ever did in my 
life. I had the impression rather of hav- 
ing it dictated to me by some inward 
voice than of working it out myself. I 
am quite sure that the whole work 
was completed in five minutes, and 
equally sure that it never received at 
my hands any re-touching or correc- 
tion.” 


We have done a good deal of theoriz- 
ing lately about the place of suffering 
and frustration in life. Here is a con- 
crete case. Exactly what the suffering 
was is not certain. It has been said 
again and again that he was jilted by 
the woman who had promised to marry 
him; I am not able to confirm the story 
and am inclined to reject it. But we 
do not have to look far to find suffer- 
ing in his life—and there is a deep truth 
in the French proverb: “Suffering dis- 
appears, but the fact of having suffered 
remains always with us.” The wound 
heals, leaving perhaps no scar behind, 
but the memory of it, the more subtle 
effects of it, have entered into the warp 
and woof of our being and can never be 
eradicated. 

Matheson had suffered the pangs of 
doubt. And can you imagine what it 
is like to be commissioned to preach a 
gospel and actually to find that scep- 
ticism is gnawing at your own vitals? 
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Is there any occupation worse than to 
stand and speak of Divine love and 
mercy, of human brotherhood and im- 
mortality, only to go home and charge 
yourself with saying more than you 
really believe? Matheson knew that 
predicament and found it so intolerable 
that he handed in his resignation. For- 
tunately that church was blessed with 
wise and sympathetic elders—and what 
a boon it is when congregations call to 
leadership in spiritual matters not only 
able administrators but men of grace 
and discernment! They knew he would 
win through and establish his feet upon 
the rock, and they refused to receive his 
resignation. I dare to say that Mathe- 
eson could not have ministered to mul- 
titudes as he has had he not been 
through those deep waters of doubt. 
There is all the difference in the world 
between the sheer dogmatism of one 
who is daily laying the spectres of the 
mind. 

Matheson had also suffered the loss 
of eyesight. How simple to say that! 
But how terrible the reality! To know 
that in a short time all will be dark— 
that you will never again see dawn or 
sunset, bird or flower! You will hear 
your loved one’s voice but never look 
into his eyes. You will feel the wind 


on your cheek but never see it swaying 


the stately poplars. Matheson knew all 
that—knew the practical difficulty of 
being a minister yet never able to read 
a book or see a congregation. But he 


was not broken by his disability—or em- © 


bittered by it. Not only did he retain 
an infectious cheerfulness; he trained 
his other senses to such an extent that 
men dared not pity him. In his own 
paradoxical way, and something after 
the manner of Milton, he came to speak 
of an inner light as all the more perfect 
because of the darkness of the physical 
eye. He was blind, he would say, not be- 
cause he saw too little but because he 
saw too much. He used to say that 
“truth came in a vision, he did not rea- 
son it out.” Perhaps that is the ex- 
planation of this hymn. Should we not 
have known had he not told us that it 
was not laboriously worked out? Do 
we not feel, as he felt, that it was not 
beaten out line by line but given to 
him? Most of the best things in art and 
poetry and religion—and perhaps in 
common life, too (love and friendship, 
for example)—come like that. “You ask 
me how I write,” says a living poet. “I 
wait for a thought, an idea. I never 
make any attempt to write until it 
comes to me—I simply go on with this 
quiet country life, content to wait, 
knowing for certain that it will come 





sooner or later.” It might be a saint 
speaking about Divine guidance or 
visions of the ineffable. Inspiration is 
not a thing to analyse or argue over, 
but something to wait for. And they 
that habitually wait upon the Lord 
know what it is to mount up on wings 
like eagle’s. I suggest that you feel 
the lift of the eagle’s wings in this 
favorite hymn. 
Il 

But there is more in it even than that. 
You have the heart of the Christian 
Gospel in these few verses. There isn’t 
time now to go through it in detail, 
but look at the opening line: “O Love 
that will not let me go.” Can you 
think of any words which express the 
essence of Christianity more simply and 
more surely than that? They make me 
think of Francis Thompson’s “Hound of 
Heaven’—the human fugitive seeking to 
escape not from Divine wrath but Di- 
vine love, but always being pursued. 
They make me think of St. Paul’s great 
statement that nothing—not even life 
or death—can separate us from the love 
of God. It follows us in our days of 
reckless self-confidence no less than in 
temptation and sorrow and defeat— 
through the labyrinths of doubt and on 
the adventures of pride of will and in- 


(Turn to page 40) 
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Book Broadcastings 
(From page 35) 


too, the new demand and expectation 
of the present. Ministers will find com- 
fort in his pages. They will also find 
rebuke and challenge. Above all, they 
will find a sense of comradeship, of 
having come through a process of trial 
and error, of having known the low- 
lands as well as the uplands, which 
will help them to go on their way re- 
freshed and invigorated. 

At the end of the volume are refer- 
ences to the sources of the numerous 
quotations, a list of the Yale -Series 
and an index. The mistakes in punctua- 
tion which, through some blunder, have 
been allowed to remain on too many 
pages will undoubtedly be corrected in 
future editions. 

F. F. 


The Christian Differential, by Tal- 
mage C. Johnson. Cokesbury Press. 192 
pages. $1.50. 

The author of this series of sermons 
is a young Southern preacher, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Kinston, 
North Carolina. In the series he seeks 
to indicate the essence of the Christian 
religion; that which differentiates it 
from other religions, and that without 
which no man can be Christian. 

The author is neither a Modernist nor 
a Fundamentalist. He builds his treat- 
ment all through the book on the basis 
that Jehovah is God and Jesus is His 
divine Son. We become sons of God 
through God’s divine Son. It is this 


Father-Son teaching which makes 
Christianity different from other re- 
| ligions. 


CLOSET space for Sunday | 


School, Communion, Choir and other 
supplies often grows crowded. One or 
more Lyon Cabinets will save much 
confusion and time. They are of sturdy 
construction, yet made in quantities— 
hence economical to buy. Send the 
coupon below for fully descriptive 
bulletin and prices. 


LYON 


CABINETS 
& CHAIRS 


For extra seating get Lyon Steel 
Folding Chairs, quiet, tip and pinch- % 
proof and comfortable. 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
2710 River Street, Aurora, Illinois 
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Although not yet forty years of age, 
Mr. Johnson comes to his work with a 
sound intellectual background, fortified 
by many years of experience in educa- 
tional work and wide experience as a 
minister. One finds that he is gifted 
with a freshness of ripe scholarship, and 
an accumulated knowledge of humanity 
from firsthand contacts. He knows peo- 
ple and the needs of the human heart. 

1..GG. 


After Fifty Years, by L. O. Dawson. 
The Broadman Press. 230 pages. $1.25. 

This is a book for the preacher. It 
is written out of the experience of a 
Baptist minister and teacher who spent 
the most of his ministry in Alabama. 
He speaks of the glamour and hard- 


| ships of the work as a prophet, pastor, 


| friend, citizen and shepherd. 


It is a fine 
book. The author is of the opinion that 
if this book will be read by the ministers 
and laymen, that our Churches will*be 


| transformed. He places the work of the 
| ministry on its rightful high plane, and 


calls for the thorough preparation for 
it and hard work in it. He says if he had 


| the choice of work over, that he would 


not want any better place of service. 


| He says, “With such a gospel to preach, 
| in such a needy world, I marvel that I 


could have missed being a flaming evan- 
gel.” The author does not give us a 
book of reminiscences, as we might think 
from the title, but an inspiring, helpful 
book. It is full of meat for the young 
as well as the older minister. 


The Task of Religion, by John C. 
Schroeder. Harper and Brothers. 105 
pages. $1.00. 

The author is pastor of the State 
Street Congregational Church of Port- 
land, Maine, and also professor of 


| Biblical literature at Bowdoin College. 
| His ten sermons, forming the forty-sev- 


enth book in Harpers Monthly Pulpit, 
offer a most interesting example of a 
rather marked type of preaching char- 
acteristic of the younger generation of 
ministers trained in liberal theological 
seminaries. They are topical rather 
than expository. They deal constantly 
with the inequalities of our social order. 
They make full use of the lessons of cur- 
rent events. They are vigorous, forth- 
right and intellectual in the sense that 
they provide strong meat for their hear- 
ers. From beginning to end the ser- 
mons are steeped in the Christian faith 
and confidence that man and his world 
must be made over. Illustrations are 
used sparingly and the few used are 
striking. Though different from a for- 
mer pattern of preaching these sermons 
are no less true to Christianity’s central 
insistence. The eighth sermon of the 
book on “Christianity and Our Pagan- 
ism” is especially searching. It is for- 
tunate that the sermons of such a keen 
and courageous minister of Christ’s Gos- 
pel are broadcast over New England. 


re. 
Junior Talks for Special Days, by 
Arnold Carl Westphal. Fleming H. Re- 


vell Company. 142 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Westphal has done it again. Read- 
ers of Church Management will remem- 
ber having seen certain of these talks 
in various issues of the magazine. Dr. 
Westphal’s first book Junior Surprise 
Sermons had in fact an introduction by 
William H. Leach. This volume is in- 
troduced by Clarence Shannon Long, 
President of the Gospel Illustrators of 
America and pastor of the Historic Old 
Pine Street Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia. He stresses the fact that 
Dr. Westphal’s object talks are simple 
and effective, emphasizing Bible Truth 
and the essential points of the Chris- 
tian message. 

The author’s use of surprise objects, 
while entailing certain labor, adds much 
to the value of the book. For those who 
find object talks helpful and effective 
this book will provide fodder for many 
a Sunday. 

I. G. G. 


Jesus Christ 





The Master’s Influence. 
Reynolds Brown. 
pages. $2.00. 

Of the making of books, so the wise 
man has told us, there is no end. Of 
Dean Brown’s books one could surely 
hope that the wise man is correct. In 
this series of lectures—the Fondren Lec- 
tures of Southern Methodist University 
for 1936—one finds a most interesting 
and profitable study of Jesus in his con- 
tacts with men and women. Here is 
presented a beautiful picture of the Mas- 
ter, revealing some of the main features 
of his philosophy of life and suggesting 
the fundamental reasons for his deep, 
widespread and enduring influence 
upon the higher life of the world. The 
lectures are popular rather than tech- 
nical in character and will appeal to 
the ordinary 
than to the expert theologian. 

Dean Brown presents his picture of 
Jesus progressively, each of the five 
chapters dealing with one phase of the 
master’s work: The Method of His 
Teaching; How He Worked; What He 
Taught; How He Lived; How He Over- 
comes Evil. Like all of Dean Brown’s 


By Charles 
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intelligent reader rather 
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books this is one in which the minister 
will find himself underlining passages 
on every page. After all, what better 
recommendation could a book have? 

1. &. & 


Religious Education 





The Christian Life of Faith, Love, 
and Duty, by Robert S. Chalmers. More- 
house Publishing Co. 194 pages. Cloth, 
$1.35; Paper, $1.10. 

This is one of a series of Church 
School text books for the use of the 
clergy and teachers of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The author combines 
the idea of graded and uniform lessons 
believing that, although the Church 
School needs to be graded for the vari- 
ous age groups according to attainment 
and intelligence, still there are ad- 
vantages in having the same lesson ma- 
terials for the entire group from eight 
years of age and upward. While rec- 
ognizing the truth of the modern edu- 
cational theory that teaching is never 
merely the giving of information, he 
insists that “accurate information be 
presented so that the pupil not only can 
grasp its significance but can act in- 
telligently upon it.” 

There are thirty-two lessons in the 
course. Methods of presentation of ma- 
terial for different age groups from eight 
years of age and older are suggested in 
in each lesson. Each lesson is followed 
by set questions and answers to be re- 
peated or memorized by the pupils. A 
large place for the participation of the 
minister of the church is given in the 
lessons. Although the course is limited 
by its nature and much of its material 
for use in the Episcopal churches, it 
has potential value as supplementary 
and suggestive material and method for 
other churches. 

P. F. B. 


German Publications 





Deutschland Innerhalb Der Religioesen 
Weltlage. (Germany Within the Re- 
ligious World), by D. Dr. Heinrich 
Frick, University of Marburg; Verlag 
Alfred Toepelmann, Berlin, 1936. 


Religion is growing world-conscious. 
The spirit of the Jerusalem Conference 
was vastly different from that of Glas- 
gow. But the preponderance of the study 
of religious institutions and movements 
is still carried out via provincial, or 
particularistic concepts. The present 
work is a worthy example of the newer 
method. The history of the German 
churches is illuminated against great 
causative forces. Germany is the cross- 
roads of western culture-trends. Alone 
among European nations, she has major 
elements of Catholicism and of the two 
leading branches of Protestantism, which 
are placed in a North-South, East-West 
position. As she has been the military 
battle-field of Europe for many cen- 
turies, so she also has been the scene 
of action and interaction of the leading 
religious forces of the world, to an ex- 
tent far beyond that imposed upon any 
other great people. No other leading 
nation was so divided and conditioned 
by the principle “Cuius regio, eius re- 
ligio.” Because of this background, Ger- 
many was not, like her great neighbors, 
East or West, master in her own house- 
hold. Since these trends continue, the 
German church situation once more is 
the product of international forces, plus 
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indigenous conditionings of race and 
culture. And therefore foreign observ- 
ers, inadequately initiated into this maze 
of problems within the world problem 
of religion fall short of comprehension, 
becoming critics rather than students. 
The author keenly and thoroughly 
covers the field of Church and State. 
Shall culture in future have religion as 
its source, or will secularization continue 
to its complete independence, as is the 
aim of Russia? Will the State insist 
upon a return to the subordination and 
ultimate integration of the Church? 
These problems are vital ones that will 
not down. Our own Supreme Court has 
shown the temper of the age by decid- 
ing for the Totalitarian State. This is 
one of the international phases of to- 
day’s religion. The author trusts that 
Germany, and other nations, will be- 
come affirmers of organized religion 
by an indispensable cultural-spiritual 
Church as a force within the State. He 
realizes that religion must go further 
than did Luther, that the congregations 
—not always even Christian—must now 
fit into the totality of life, bearing the 
responsibility that by Luther had been 
assigned to the Divine Spirit: for the 
effectiveness of the message and method. 
A division of ideals, as between Church 
and State, he rightly holds, will encoun- 
ter toleration among no people. Re- 
ligion must inspire and suffuse the en- 
tire, socio-political structure. The State 
must accept the cooperation of the 
Church and ennoble her mission as the 
sine-qua-non of its own proper function. 
America and the world will similarly 


think through these great theses—be- 
cause they must. 
d. F.C. Ga. 


“Sprechstunden mit deinem Ich. (Con- 
versations With the Ego.) by Ernst zur 
Nieden; Verlag C. Ludwig Ungelenk, 
Dresden, Leipzig; 1935. 

Steinmetz, on the eve of his transla- 
tion, is said to have prophesied an un- 
dreamed wealth of discovery in the realm 
of the spirit. Surely, these drab and 
disappointing times require such a boon. 
Among signs of this possibility are the 
books appearing in diverse places which 
set forth the need of psychological and 
spiritual adventuring. The i present 
volume is one of these. Mayhap the 
American church has gone further in 
the way than the German; fact is that 
the informed student of the subject 
would find not a great deal new herein. 
The fate of the man too often sealed 
in the psychic experiences of the child, 
escape-mechanisms, the necessity for 
recognition by some means for weal or 
woe; the desperate call for sound and 
evangelical pastoral service in the de- 
partment of psychoanalysis: it is all 
there, and more. Interesting is the study 
of the Samaritan woman at the well, 
that in her state of timidity she had 
failed of true realization of life in every 
department, and that Jesus, the keen 
student, immediately turned to the posi- 
tive tone, giving her confidence. Health 
for body and soul are the reward for the 
pursuit of this quest. The book is an 
excellent representative of its kind. 

J. F.C. G. 
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Weed Sunday 


E. Morse suggested to the Superin- 

tendent of the Sunday School that 
some Sunday during the Summer, the 
floral decorations be limited to the use 
of weeds. The superintendent said go 
ahead and a short time later the birth 
of “Weed Sunday” took place. 

The minister cooperated by preaching 
a sermon on weeds and the congregation 
was tremendously impressed with the 
beauty of the effect produced with the 
use of weeds. Since that time “Weed 
Sunday” has become a traditional anni- 
versary Sunday. The people are told of 
its coming and asked to keep an eye out 
for unusual weeds and bring them to the 
church on Saturday afternoon. Mr. 
Morse arranges the display. Sometimes 
it is well on into the wee small hours 
before the decorating is completed. This 
year it was a quarter after one before 
he left the church. There were some 


T= tore susze years ago, Mr. G. 





*Minister, First 
Portland, New York. 


Congregational Church, 


By Paul E. Nelson* 


fifteen different weeds used. It has been 
so dry in Chautauqua county this year 
that even weeds were scarce, but a beau- 
tiful effect was produced none the less. 
Beside the minister’s chair two tall Mul- 
len Stalks stood one on each side. At 
the front of the platform where the 
pulpit would normally be, two more huge 
Mullen stalks were placed some six feet 
tall. The rest of the platform was deco- 
rated with various kinds of weeds, such 
as Queen Ann’s Lace, Burdock, Thistles, 
and about twelve other weeds the names 
of which I do not know. 

It is quite interesting to see what an 
original person can achieve with weeds. 

So far as I know, this old church, 
organized in 1818, is the first to make 
use of weeds only for a Sunday’s deco- 
ration and to spend some time in think- 
ing of the lessons that may be learned 
from weeds and the beauty that they 
show to the discerning eye. I commend 
this idea to others. 








Matheson’s Hymn 
(From page 37) 

tellect—always reminding us of the best 
we have known, appealing to us, sug- 
gesting reality to us—until at last we 
surrender and in surrender find peace. 
“O Light that followest all my way.” 

Don’t you get a vision of the poor blind 
eyes turned upwards? Of the pain in 
the heart stamped upon the lovely face? 
—and then that marred face lit up by a 
splendour not of this world? Matthew 
Arnold tells us that strictly and 
formally the word “God” means simply 
“shining” or “brilliant.” The Bible tells 
us how Moses came down from the 
mount with his face aglow, and how 
Jesus Christ, on another mount, was 
so resplendent that even His clothing 
caught the splendour. And we have 
seen many homely faces, where suffer- 
ing has left its furrows, radiant with 
the same transfiguration. You never 
argue about religion when you make 
contact with it like that. You know that 
it’s the biggest thing in life, and you 
pray that some little bit of heaven’s 
glory may shine not only on to you but 
into you, that wherever in heart or mind 
carkness lurks there may be light. 
“O joy that seekest me through pain.” 

That joy that in my bitterest mo- 
ments I anxiously seek after, but joy 
that comes unbidden, flooding the soul 
with peace that is not of this earth. 
And joy and pain are close companions. 
There may be a life of pleasure where 





nothing has ever touched a man to the 
quick. But joy is the compensation of 
those who suffer. It is not an accident 
that the man who wrote this hymn 
was declared to be the most cheerful of 
men—‘“as if,” a fellow-minister wrote, 
“as if the dimming to him of the outer 
world were compensated by a gladder 
and brighter inner sunshine.” 

And then in the last verse all these 
conflicting experiences are made con- 
crete in the Cross of Christ—the Cross 
of acutest suffering which became a 
throne—the Cross of ignominy by which 
the Saviour draws all men unto Him— 
the Cross where earth’s sin and Heav- 
en’s succour meet in an act of atone- 
ment. You touch the very nerve of the 
Gospel there, and there is nothing so 
healing, so appealing, so full of power 
and benediction as the Gospel of the 
death of Christ. 

O Cross that liftest up my head, 

I dare not ask to fly from Thee; 
I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 
And from the ground there blossoms 
red 
Life that shall endless be. 





We have more things to 
minister to our wants and to. 
make us happy than any past 
generation has_ possessed. 
Are we happier than our 
fathers? If not, we have 
failed in individual character. 
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The Vacant Palace 


A Junior Sermon 


there comes the vision of a great 

and noble palace set in the midst of 
a wide and desert land. Once upon a 
time the palace was inhabited by a great 
king, his retinue, his courtiers and many 
a visiting princely company. Now it is 
yacant, the rooms empty and echoing 
hollowly to the sough of passing desert 
winds or cries of raucus crows. Once 
on a time, the grounds about the vast 
structure were cultivated, gardens waved 
with swaying palms and graceful trees, 
the green of growing plants and flowers 
and grasses made cooler the mid-sum- 
mer air. Cheerful voices and happy 
laughter made gaiety ring from all the 
splendid chambers. Beauty was every- 
where, and cultivation of all things love- 
ly and good and of high ideal was the 
common concern of all who dwelt there 
or who sojourned in the spacious courts. 
From the wide open, welcoming gate- 
ways to the highest and littlist cubby- 
hole, the great palace was inhabited, 
crammed with the life and imagination 
of a king who occupied the whole of it. 

Richly were the walls and halls be- 
decked with all things to make them 
beautiful—splendid frescoes, noble stat- 
uary, glorious pictures, and furnishings 
to the heart’s desire and the soul’s de- 
light. But now—by some strange slight 
of circumstance, the palace was de- 
serted, vacant, abandoned. 

Came one blazing day, meandering in 
from the far desert spaces, a wandering 
band of skulking desert-dwellers. And, 
finding the palace with all its beauty 
and vastnesses intact, they ventured in, 
looked around upon all the splendor, 
and then settled down to make of it 
their own place of residence. Finding 
one room to their liking, they knocked 
out the windows, closed up all the doors 
but the one by which they had entered, 
and settled down, like animals in a den, 
to relax and indulge themselves. Built 
an open fire on the marble floor against 
an alabaster wall and cooked their food, 
throwing their closely-gnawed bones into 
a far corner and spreading their frowsy 
beds at night on the cluttered floor, and 
letting the smoke of their fire escape as 
it could. 

Here for long they squatted, nobody 
disturbing them, content with the one 
room they had preempted, incurious and 
uninterested in all the splendor and 
vastnesses of the noble palace there 


P tne out the limbo of legends lost 





*First Baptist Church, Arcata, California. 


By T. M. Atkinson* 


awaiting someone to occupy and enjoy. 

The desert heat-waves simmer and 
palpitate, the picture dims, dissolves; 
the palace .... But was it a palace 
in a desert, then? Or was it the vision 
of the mind, the soul of a person? It 
must be the latter, after all, that we see. 
A palace, indeed, of many splendid, 
spacious rooms. ‘There are vastnesses 
in it awaiting occupation by the king 
who is owner of the place. Courts there 
are, and thrones, esplanades and wide 
gardens, places of pleasure and places of 
many a high occupation. Rooms for 
courtiers and many a princely visiting 
retinue. Places there are just awaiting 
the hanging of happy and glorious pic- 
tures and many a fresco of life exper- 
ience—of battles and victories and 
worthy deeds done, of friendships made 
and thoughts materialized. 

But too often, too sadly often, some of 
us come into this palace of our mind 
early—and just settle down, like the 
wandering nomads of the desert, in 
some little corner of the splendid struc- 
ture that is our soul. Almost as soon as 
we enter—some of us—we settle down 
content with one little room where we 
carry on all we care to explore of life. 
While there, all around us, is the rest of 
the noble building we might occupy—if 
we cared to. 

If we are kings and queens—and we 
may be kings and queens if we will— 
we'll not stop with any one little room 
of our palace made squalid by our own 
littleness. We'll occupy the whole of it! 
Explore all its vastnesses, become ac- 
quainted with its courts, its thrones, its 
gardens and all beautiful things there. 
We shall become “at home” in the palace 
of our own soul. We shall live not like 
nomads, but like monarchs of the realm 
that is our mind, inhabit all of its splen- 
did reaches. 


DEVOTIONS AND DEVOTEDNESS 


A man once reached a church service 
late, and was actually entering the 
church as the worshipers were leaving. 
“Is the service over?” he asked, a friend 
in some surprise, and whimsically this 
friend replied, “Well, no, according to 
the preacher this morning the ‘service’ 
is only just about to begin.” No amount 
of devotions can make up for devoted- 
ness. Only a passionate and painstaking 
service of humanity is worthy of the Son 
of Man, who came “not to be served but 
to serve and give his life a ransom for 
many.” This only is spiritual worship. 

Albert D. Belden in The Christian 
Century Pulpit; February, 1933; The 
Christian Century Press. 
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OU probably know some men who 

Y thought they could make an automo- 

bile, and “save a little money.” The 
home-made car was a disgrace to the men 
and the community and failed to give 
results. 

Don‘t make the same mistake when you 
start a parish paper. You won't get the 
results and it will prove a disgrace to the 
church, 

The National Religious Press has a great 
assembling plant for producing parish 
papers on a standardized plan. We will 
supply you with a worth-while magazine 
at about one-fifth the price ordinary 
printers charge. 





The National Religious Press, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Send me free of charge full particulars 
and samples. 
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HAPPINESS THROUGH WORK 


Undoubtedly a large number of people 
have found much happiness in their 
work. Bertrand Russell tells of a man 
he knew who, early in life, had lost the 
use of both legs, but he got interested 
in studying the causes of rose blight 
and wrote five volumes on the subject. 
He became an expert in his field and 
was supremely happy. Others have found 
happiness as compositors in printing 
establishments, airplane machines, chauf- 
feurs and in a hundred other forms of 
healthful occupation. Georges Clemen- 
ceau, after an unusually busy life, said 
on his eighty-fifth birthday: Happiness 
comes only in the continuation of work 
and not in finishing your job.” 

Archer Wallace in I Believe in People; 
Round Table Press. 


ETERNAL SIGNIFICANCE IN 
ORDINARY TASKS 


Jesus Christ clothes our routine way 
with meaning and lends to our most 
ordinary tasks an eternal significance. 

In the heart of the Illinois coal fields 
there is a Presbyterian elder who has 
spent his days as a miner. When 
but a boy in England, nine years of age, 
he went into the mines to crawl under 
the ledges and bring back the precious 
coal. Coming to America, some years 
later, he went at once to the Illinois 
coal fields. His waking hours have been 
spent as a toiler in an eternal dark- 
ness, where his life has been constantly 
threatened by foul air, poisonous gases, 
and over hanging ledges. Ever he has 
been loved for his winsome Christian 
spirit and long since honored by being 
elevated to the eldership in an important 
church. He once said to his pastor in 
reference to his humble task, “I can dig 
coal to the glory of God.” 

Jesus Christ had clothed this man’s 
task with a divine meaning. He can 
do as much for you and me. 

Raymond V. Kearns in Today, Janu- 
ary, 1935; The Westminster Press. 


A REVOLUTIONARY DOCUMENT 
During the Great War the secretary 
of one of our peace societies with head- 
quarters in Boston, undertook to secure 
the printing of the Sermon on the 
Mount in small pamphlet form for free 
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Be mine some simple service here 
below— 

To weep with those who weep, 
their joys to share, 

Their pain to solace or their burdens 
bear, 

Some widow in her agony to meet, 

Some exile in his new found home 
to greet, 

To serve some child of Thine, and 
so serve Thee, 

Lo, here am I—to such a work send 
me. —Edward Everett Hale 











distribution. The intention was to have 
it printed without notes or comments— 
simply the Sermon on the Mount in 
a pamphlet to be distributed in war 
time. In the end, the proposed pub- 
lishers threw up the undertaking on the 
ground that they had been advised by 
the Federal authorities in Boston not 
to print the pamphlet since it might 
be considered pro-German propaganda. 
Is not the Sermon on the Mount the 
charter of Christianity’s most beautiful 
ideas? It is, but the Federal authori- 
ties were quite correct—when it comes 
to occasions in the social order such as 
those introduced by war, the ideas there 
are absolutely revolutionary. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick in The Power 
to See It Through; Harper & Brothers. 


FIRST-HAND FAITH 

Imagine what would happen to us if 
no one of us had ever seen a sunrise 
or a sunset, and all our knowledge of 
rising and setting suns rested entirely 
on what we could learn by research in 


| Assyrian clay tablets or Egyptian papyri, 


written by men who had seen these 
events three thousand years ago. If 
we expect religion to be the supreme 
dynamic of our lives—and if it isn’t that, 
what is it?—then God must possess us 
with a faith that is born of first-hand 


| conviction. We must stop being disciples 


| of Lot’s wife who lost her 


chance of 


| life by a persistent backward gaze when 


all the hope there was lay in front of 
her. Thé day-dawn and the day-star 


| must rise in our own hearts. 


Rufus M. Jones in The Testimony of 
the Soul; The Macmillan Company. 


PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
RIGHTEOUSNESS 


Among the ships which brought some 
of the Pilgrim fathers across the Atlantic, 
there was one vessel named “The Jesus.” 
On her first voyage to this country 
she carried a load of passengers who 
had been impelled by conscience to obey 
religious convictions of a high order re- 
garding the requirements for the salva- 
tion of their own souls. On a subse- 
quent voyage to America “The Jesus” 
carried a load of slaves from Africa 
People who would not tolerate the en- 
slavement of their own souls by other 
men’s opinions of religion, saw nothing 
incongruous about a ship named “The 
Jesus” carrying a load of human beings 
to be sold into slavery. One does not 
have to look far to see the same dis- 
crimination being made today between 
standards of personal and social right- 
eousness. Social progress awaits the 
powerful impulses of conscience set to 
act upon the Master’s conviction, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Theodore C. Speers in The Power of 
the Commonplace. Harper & Brothers. 


FROM UTOPIA TO REALITY 


Human progress comes from attempts 
at the impossible. The first steamship 
to cross the Atlantic brought a book in 
which it was demonstrated mathematic- 
ally that a steamship could not carry 
enough coal to drive its engines so far! 
Decades ago I read an article by Presi- 
dent Remsen of John Hopkins on air- 
ships. He demonstrated very satisfac- 
torily that lighter-than-air craft could 
never be of any great commercial use- 
fulness because the lifting power of air- 
ships is limited to the weight of the dis- 
placed air which, he asserted, could never 
be sufficient to carry any considerable 
load. He gave heavier-than-air craft 
even less consideration. What “flying 
fools” the Wrights, Count Zeppelin, and 
Lindbergh, were to become! President 
Gary, of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, asserted that the eight-hour 
day in the steel industry was impossible. 
He intimated that only preachers and 
other fools knowing nothing about it 
would suggest the possibility. Today it 
is the general practice. Count Couden- 
hove-Kalerghi, the author of Pan- 
Europa, states, as a law of social prog- 
ress, that every great advance in hu- 
man progress “begins as utopia and ends 
as reality.” 

Elbert Russell in A Book of Chapel 
Talks; Cokesbury Press. 


WHEN TEMPTATION LOSES 
ITS POWER 

Professor Henry Drummond gives u 
the following illustration: “An image is 
thrown upon the screen of your mind 
and you look at it; how can you dismiss 
it? You can dismiss it by throwing 


another image upon the screen which 
will be more beautiful, more pure, and 
more attractive, and which, above all 
will preoccupy your mind, so that the 
other image will fade away.” 
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There are two methods of trying to 
get a pure character: one is negative, 


the other positive. You will remember 
how the ancient mariners, endeavouring 
to sail past the sirens who continually 
jured sailors to destruction, stopped their 
ears with wax so that they might not 
hear the music and be allured. This 
illustrates one method. But there is 
another. Orpheus, when he was on 
poard and the sirens were playing their 
best, made his music so much sweeter 
than theirs that temptation lost its 
power. 

This is what thousands have found in 
different parts of the world. When they 
have had the teaching, example and 
presence of the great Christ with them, 
temptations have lost their power be- 
cause He was nigh. 

Robert P. Wilder in Christ and the 
Student World; Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 


FOLLOWING CHRIST 

“Following Christ” is a familiar 
thought. But do we see the full mean- 
ing? 

A woman once said of two friends 
who had climbed a mountain, “I sat in 
my chair on the hotel veranda and 
followed them all the way to the top.” 

She had not followed; she had only 
seen where they went. 

We call it “Following” Jesus, when we 
only watch where He goes. 

“He that saith he abideth in Him, 
ought himself also to walk, even as He 
walked.” 

“O Master, let me walk with Thee, 

In lowly paths of service free. 
In peace that only Thou canst give, 
With Thee, O Master, let me live.” 

William Pierson Merrill in The Way; 

The Macmillan Company. 


WHAT AMERICA NEEDS 

A few years ago a rather unusual edi- 
torial was published in The Wall Street 
Journal. It was unusual because The 
Wall Street Journal is a long sea-mile 
from being a religious paper. It is de- 
voted almost exclusively to business and 
financial matters. The article has been 
quoted many times but it is well worth 
quoting again; it said in substance: 

“What America needs more today 
than railway extension and a low 
tariff, and a bigger wheat crop, and a 
merchant marine, and a new navy is 
a revival of church-going—a revival 
of the old kind of piety that counted 
it good business to hitch up the horse 
and wagon and go to the House of 

God on Sunday morning; _ that 

stopped work hdlf an hour earlier 

on Wednesday evening so as to get 
to prayer meeting.” 

And then the editorial went on to give 
some of the reasons why great wealth 
never made a nation substantial or 
honorable; that it never made a people 
happy or contented. 

Malcolm J. MacLeod in Seen From My 
Pulpit; Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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There is one kind of com- 
munism I can heartily en- 
dorse. It is that of the Ser- 
mon of the Mount which 
places upon each person the 
common _ responsibility of 
Christian service. We can 
use a lot more of that in our 
present day world. 












































“I EXCHANGED PULPITS THIS 
SUMMER” 


Editor Church Management: 

Through the instrumentality of your 
Church Management I exchanged pul- 
pits with a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. The exchange 
was beneficial in four different ways. 
It gave my family and me a new lease 
on life. The preacher with whom I ex- 
changed says virtually the same thing. 
My church people enjoyed the change 
and the church I served enjoyed it also. 
It was a 100 per cent success—or at least 
near that mark. I recommend the idea 
to all churches and pastors for the fol- 
lowing 10 reasons: 

(1) The exchanging Churches are 
never without a pastor. The old system 
is for the pastor to take a vacation rang- 
ing from two to six Sundays. During 
that time, though there is a supply 
preacher provided each Sunday, yet, in 
most cases, the church is bound to suffer 
due to the fact that there is no pastor 
on the job on a full-time basis. 

(2) The exchanging churches—this 
should interest those financially pressed 
—will save money. The exchanging pas- 
tors preach in each other’s pulpits with 
no extra remuneration and there is no 
need of paying a “supply.” 

(3) More people attend the services 
during the exchange. Of course the 
faithul ones attend regardless of who is 
preaching—but the attendance increases, 
for some less faithful members come 
through curiosity and others through a 
sense of obligation, which they do not 
always feel when the regular minister 
preaches. 

(4) There is no need of added expense 
to the pastor, for the parsonages are 
exchanged. There is no need of hotel 
bills. Living expenses are practically the 
same. The only added expense is the 
cost of traveling from the one church 
to the other. 





(5) It’s easy on the congregation. 
Preaching Sunday after Sunday, year 
in and year out, must become rather 
monotonous. A summer change of faces 
in pulpit and pastoral work would be 
welcome to a long-suffering congrega- 
tion. 

(6) One can re-preach sermons that 
one has already preached. Truth re- 
mains truth, no matter how old it is. 
Thus the pastor has ample time for rest 
and recreation and reading. His morale 
is improved and he returns to his work 
with renewed zest and ambition. 

(7) Through the exchange of pulpits 
a pastor can with a clearer conscience 
take a longer vacation than he ordinar- 
ily would. The exchange can be made 
for four or five or six Sundays. Ordi- 
narily a pastor would only take two 
weeks with a clear conscience and more 
weeks with a cloudy conscience. 

(8) The change of scenery makes the 
vacation for the pastors. I dont remem- 
ber having had a grander vacation than 
this summer—even though I preached 
regularly each Sunday. The new en- 
vironment—the new faces—the new work 
make it an ideal vacation. 

(9) It’s easier to break through de- 
nominational lines through an exchange 
of pulpits. I preached in a Southern 
Methodist Church and saw life from a 
very interesting, and to me, new angle. 

(10) The experience was also an edu- 
cational venture. One’s outlook on life 
is broadened by such an experience. A 
pastor is bound to learn something when 
in the “boots” of another pastor. One 
learns the methods the other brother 
uses. The church-life in the congre- 
gation is bound to add to the sum 
total of ones knowledge. 

All around, in fact, I think this is the 
ideal way for a pastor to take a vaca- 
tion. Thank you, Church Management, 
for paving the way.—Thos. C. Honold, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Uncut Communion Gems 


munion service the minister hopes to 

speak of those things directly con- 
nected with the last few hours of our 
Lord’s life. The available material in 
the gospel narratives is limited. Yet 
there are a thousand uncut gems of 
truth hidden in the sparse records. 


As I read these stories again and again 
a suggestive thought occurs. I record it 
in some available folder until the time 
for use may come. From time to time 
I gather some of these uncut gems, and 
start to work on them. Words of com- 
fort, of cheer, of commendation, of cor- 
rection, these are available for those who 
seek. 


Here are some of these uncut gems. 
They are not finished. But they gleam 
with prospective brilliance. It may be 
they will not shine with the desired 
lustre when they emerge from the 
preacher’s workshop. That will be no 
fault of the gem. But sometimes these 
uncut gems of the gospel narratives be- 
come jewels of truth for a seeking heart. 


|’ ten or twleve minutes of the com- 


1...tI KEEP THE PASSOVER 
(Matthew 26:18) 

HE feast of fellowship of Jesus with 
his disciples comes at the Passover 
season. What a suggestive thought! 

From the far corners of the empire ex- 
ultant pilgrims have come to the city 
of their fathers to celebrate an ancient 
deliverance from bondage. To keep 
alive the memory of their past in such 
fashion is one of the privileges of life. 
To commemorate the glorious past, to 
gain inspiration for the future, to 
dedicate oneself anew to the common 
purpose of the nation, and to visit at 
least once during a life-time the city 
of hopes and dreams, all this is afforded 
at the time of the Passover. 

From the far corners of the empire 
they come. What long journeys some 
have made! What hopes are theirs as 
nearing the city they join with other 
pilgrims in singing the “Songs of As- 
cent.” Joy is evident by the tears that 
course down their cheeks. From far 
corners they come,—of different lands, 
but with a common tongue and common 
hopes! 

To “Keep the Passover” they come. 
They long for the coming of the Messiah, 
the Anointed of Jehovah, the Deliverer. 
This time He is with them, “To keep 
the Passover”! 





*Minister, First Baptist Church, Ridley Park, 
Pennsylvania. 


2... “ORD; 18 IT it” 
(Mark 14:19) 
66 UR sincerest laughter with some 
©) pain is fraught,” sang the poet 
Shelley. In the midst of this 
scene of gladness, where heart speaks 
straight to heart, with the robust laugh- 
ter of strong men making merry at a 
feast of fellowship, and the divine com- 
radeship of their Lord, a smile is turned 
into a grimace of pain. In the midst 
of joy pain is present. The perfect fel- 
lowship will soon be broken by betrayal. 
The leader speaks the thought. Swiftly, 
one by one, the men look up and ques- 
tion: “Lord, is it 1?” 

“With some pain is fraught.” Think 
of blind Milton, and pity him not, for he 
sees Paradise Regained. Think of deaf 
Beethoven, and feel no sorrow, for he 
hears the music of the spheres. Think 
of Job, sitting in dust and ashes, sing- 
ing his triumphant song of faith: “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” Think 
of Jesus, homeless, yet at home in every 
waiting heart; weary, but the rest of all 
tired souls; sorrowful, but the giver of 
joy to every heart that knows the pain 
of parting. 

“Oh joy, that seekest me through pain, 

I cannot close my heart to Thee.” 

(George Mattheson) 

“Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand 

but go! 

Be our joys three-parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 


Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never 
grudge the throe.” 


(Robert Browning) 

The pain that eats like an acid at the 
heart of Jesus is the knowledge of a 
traitor in the midst. Only priceless 
things cause a sense of loss at parting. 
We lose the cheap and tawdry without 
a sigh of regret. What has cost us most 
we value most. This group of disciples 
has cost Jesus much in patient teaching, 
in unselfish service, in divine living. 
These twelve are his dearest possessions. 
He knows that one of them shall be- 
tray him. 

They, too, know what that means. 
Soon the upper room shall be exchanged 
for the Praetorium, the bread and wine 
for the sponge of vinegar, the table for 
a cross. So they ask: “Is it I? Lord, 
is it 1?” 

So, too, do most people know what 
betrayal means, both to themselves and 
the betrayed. P 

Rightly you say that the blackest 
guilt of history is that betrayal. But 
is that all you say? What are you say- 


By C. Walton Marteney* 


ing to yourself? Are you friends in 
word and deed and thought? A friend, 
says Emerson, must be honest, must be 
sincere. Are you honest with your 
friends, or are you a betrayer of friend- 
ships? Are you sincere? Are you a 
friend for what you may get, not what 
you may give in return? Sincerity and 
honesty are the costs of friendship 
either with men or God. Are you will- 
ing to pay that price, or will you come 
at last to say: “Is it 1?” 


3... THE BROOK KIDRON 


N the eighteenth chapter of John’s 
| Gospel, the: first verse, there is a 

wayside reference that is indeed an 
uncut gem of truth. How many have 
passed over that phrase without seeing 
its beauty. 

“He went forth with his disciples, 
over the brook Kidron.” 

“The brook of Cedars.” 

What history, what romance, what 
hopes and fears the Cedars have seen. 
Far to the north and west towers the 
mount of Lebanon. Along its rocky 
slopes the Cedars, centuries before, bur- 
ied their roots and pushed their tops 
toward the skies. In that frail soil they 
thrived! A Cedar does not ask to be 
petted and coddled. It does not need 
artificial light and the ministrations of 
a gardener. It grows best in poor soil. 

“The brook .of Cedars.” Just beyond 
the ravine is reared the ramparts of 
Jerusalem. On a rocky promontory is 
builded the temple. Buried deep within 
the debris are the remains of the temple 
of Solomon. Centuries after this night 
modern ghouls will be digging for the 
secrets of a buried past and will find 
charred remnants of those imperishable 
Cedars builded into the temple of the 
great king. Charred but imperishable! 
For hundreds of years they had grown 
on Lebanon’s slopes until Hiram, king 
of Tyre, sent his workmen to fashion 
them into beams and ornaments for the 
Temple of Jehovah. Empires will rise 
and fall, but the Cedars will endure. 

“The brook of Cedars.” Around their 
trunks, across their roots, flow the 
waters of the brook. They take the 
sweet aroma of the cedar as they pass. 
They are cleansed, until with sparkling 
clarity they flow onward. Modern 
housewives still use the aroma of the 
cedar to cleanse their most precious gar- 
ments! 

How easily the Cedars speak of eter- 
nal verities. “He went forth with his 
disciples, over the brook Kidron.” 
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THE CHRIST SPIRIT 


Wilfred T. Grenfell tells us about a 
poor fisherman who took him across the 
pay to see a dying man. The fisherman 
apologized when at last they got to his 
house, cold and wet, because the hot tea 
that he offered Grenfell had neither 
sugar nor milk. The story which the 
missionary tells is to the effect that there 
were several children in the room partly 
grown up, and miserably clad. In the 
attic he found an old fisherman dying 
of cancer of the throat, and his old wife, 
blind with cataract, crooning from her 
broken heart over the partner of her life. 
After doing what he could, he came down 
the ladder which served for the stairs 
and asked his friend whether the man 
was his father. “Only a neighbor,” he 
replied. “How long has he been in your 





house?” asked Dr. Grenfell. He replied 
that the man had been there about a 
year. “Do they pay anything for their 
food?” “They have nothing to pay.” 
Then the missionary asked him: “Why 
do you do it, seeing that you and your 
children are so much in need?” The 
man looked into Dr. Grenfell’s face and 
said: “What would you do, doctor?” Is 
there not a reflection of the glory which 
shone in the face of Jesus Christ? That 
spirit we will never outgrow! It is eter- 
nal. 


“HERE AM I; SEND ME” 

Isaiah in the temple says, “Here am 
I; send me.” The test of any vision or 
meaning for life is what you are going 
to do about it. Micah comes to a view of 
righteousness in God and thunders that 


45 


the response of man to God is righteous- 
ness—do justly, love kindness, and walk 
humbly with God. St. Francis of Assisi, 
convinced that God must be all in all 
and his own life the servant of the Most 
High, spends the rest of his days in de- 
voted services to the poor and outcast of 
Europe. Lincoln, seeing the curse of 
slavery and believing himself to be an 
agent of God, must do something about 
the situation. The Emancipation Proc- 
lamation is the answer. The vision of 
life, of God, of truth, or of any great, 
exalting experience is meaningful only 
when it evokes people to do something 
about it. There is a great deal of racing 
the religious motor without the clutch 
being in. It is the kind of thing rep- 
resented by the Master in his statement, 
“Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not 
the things which I command you?” 
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COMMUNICANT’S 
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«> 
“Por as oft as ye eat this bread 
and drink this cup, ye do show the 
Lord's death till He come.” 
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THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENTS 


What do you seek in a 
training school for. the 
ministry? Devotional 
Spirit? Religious Liberty? 
Scholarship? Freedom of 
Research? A great city as 
a laboratory? Contact with 
a large rural area? Uni- 
versity opportunities? Cul- 
tural enrichment? Stimu- 
lating fellow students? 
Rich traditions? Inter-de- 
nominational relationships? 
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For information about all 
of these, address 
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Forums Build Mid-Week Interesi 





SEES eee cone een ee eeeereenee 


Columbus, Ohio, a series of forums 


|‘ the Tenth Avenue Baptist Church, 


dealing with vital religious and social 
themes aided in building interest and 


attendance. 


Each Sunday preceding 


the particular forum, George W. Davis, 
| pastor of the church, distributed mimeo- 
graphed announcements together with 


suggestive questions. 


The subjects and 


the advance questions are shown below. 


| THE QUESTION: SHOULD I SUPPORT 
THE CHURCH AND ITS SERVICES? 


| tion. 
many things not listed below. 


Yes! 


i 


|THE QUESTION: 
| GREATEST PROBLEMS FACING THE 
CHURCH? 


No! 


Because: 


The church is a class institution. 
It is full of hypocrites. 

It is ineffective because of 
inner divisions. 


its 


It lacks social vision. 
It is unnecessary in an age of 
newspapers and radios. 
Christianity is a religion of the 
spirit and not an institution. 
The Church lives for itself and 
not for the people. 
It nourishes an antiquated and 
un-scientific theology. 
It is the great retarder of prog- 
ress, being an opiate to the people. 
It costs too much. 

Because: 
The Church is divine. 


Jesus believed in the Church. 

It is the most effective moral force 
in the world. 

It is a good financial investment. 
It has preserved the _ spiritual 
treasure of the Gospel as well as 
Plato and Aristotle. 

From it have sprung the arts and 
sciences. 

It alone keeps men’s minds di- 
rected to the reality of the in- 
visible. 

It stands for a brotherhood among 
men. 

It exalts the worth of personality. 
It gives me the spiritual food I 
need. 

It holds the way out for our de- 
pressed society. 


WHAT ARE THE 


You are asked to think on this ques- 


Unquestionably you will discover 
Think 


on them. Also consider the items listed. 
Come prepared to discuss them. 


ARE THESE AMONG THE GREAT- 
EST PROBLEMS FACING THE 
CHURCH? 
1. The rising tide of irreligion. 
2. Religious and biblical ignorance. 
3. Maintaining a vital spirituality in 
Church members. 
4. The rising tide of secularism. 
5. Winning Youth to Christ. 
6. The war system. 
7. Determining what a Christian eco- 
nomic order is. 
8. The divisiveness of the Church. 
9. Temperance. 
10. The apathy and indifference of 
multitudes. 
11. The sense of aimlessness. 
THE QUESTION: WHAT WOULD 


JESUS DO IF HE CAME TO CO- 
LUMBUS? 
THINK ON THESE THINGS IN 


PREPARATION FOR WEDNESDAY 
EVENING: 

1. Would he praise us for our hos- 
pitals, asylums, orphanages, 
schools? 

2. What would He have to say about 
our unemployment? 

3. Would He condemn the desire for 
pleasure? 

4. Would He condemn our desire for 
acquisition? 

5. Would He confound total absti- 
nence and temperance? 

6. What would His attitude be to- 
wards the poor? 

7. Is our attitude synonymous with 
what His would be? 

8. Would He condemn the indiffer- 
ence of the well-to-do towards 
the poor? 

9. Would He see “the age of hu- 
manity” in the full swing in Co- 
lumbus? 

10. What would He say about you? 

11. What would He say about the 
many churches established in His 
name? 

12. What would His comment be 
about the racial nature of His 
Church? 

13. What would be His reaction to 
the Tenth Avenue Baptist 
Church? 

THE QUESTION: DOES THE DE- 


PRESSION STRENGTHEN YOUR 
FAITH IN GOD? 


A; 


What are the root causes of the 
depression? 

(Are they human or 
origin?) 

Do depressions reveal that we live 
in a spiritually, law-conditioned 
universe? 

What laws of God, 
man disobey, 
pression? 
Does the depression reveal an ac- 
tive, working God? How? : 
Is God paying a price in suffer- 
ing as a result of this depression? 
If so, why and how? 

Is your faith in God strengthened 
by the fact that man, having 
played fast and loose with God’s 
moral laws, didn’t get away with 
it? 


divine in 


if any, did 
producing the de- 


CH 
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Build the Ship to Suit 


the Passengers 


cil, at its South Hadley meeting, 
elected me Moderator because I 
am a layman. It, therefore, is well that 
JT should give laymen’s views. Of course, 
laymen differ in their opinions. No one 
can speak authoritatively for them all. 
This statement is based upon opinions 
gathered from the laymen with whom 
I personally come in contact:— 
Laymen believe in evangelism and 
preaching missions. They are glad to 
hear ministers preach when they are 
“all excited” about something. Such 
ministers are then inspiring and effec- 
tive. Every minister can do this a few 
Sundays each year. Laymen, however, 
are not interested in the routine half 
hour weekly sermon which ministers 
mechanically produce. Laymen believe 
they can use their time much better 
at home by reading or listening to the 
radio than by attending church and 
listening to a discouraged minister 
preach. When you see a layman in 
church remember he has some real 
trouble and has come to you for guid- 
ance and courage. 
One of the common criticisms of lay- 


To Congregational National Coun- 


men is what they unjustly call the min- | 


isters’ “hogging of Sunday.” 


They refer | 


to taking an hour and a half in the mid- | 


dle of the day for the only Church Serv- 


ice thus spoiling the day for other things. | 


They feel this is unreasonable and un- 


necessary, especially during summer and | 


fall. Laymen believe in the Church and 


love the Church; but they feel that min- | 


isters should endeavor to adopt the 
Church program to changing conditions. 
“Build the ship to suit the passengers,” 
instead of the reverse. 

“What kind of a church Sunday pro- 
gram would laymen like?’ you may ask. 
Well, here is my guess: Arrange for 
at least five services each Sunday, viz, 
Early Service at 8:00 A. M., Children’s 
Church at 9:30 A. M., Formal Service 
at 11:00 A. M., Vespers at 5:00 P. M., 
and later a brief evening Young People’s 
Service. None of these services should 
exceed one hour. With the exception 
of the 11:00 A. M. service, one-half 
hour should be a better goal at which 
to shoot. Then count the number of 
persons who enter the church during 
the entire day instead of at the stated 
hour in the middle of the day. 

Use no written sermons and—except 
when especially inspired—limit your 
talks to fifteen minutes, repeating the 





By Roger W. Babson 


same talk, prayer and scripture-reading 
at 8:00 A. M., 11:00 A. M. and 5:00 P. M. 
Have familiar hymns, emphasize prayer 
and worship. Be content with a very 
few people at these services but make 
an honest attempt to help those who do 
come. Churches having parish houses 
will hold some of the services in the 
living room of the parish house. Other 
churches will remove the rear one-third 
of the pews, carpet this portion of the 
auditorium and furnish it with comfort- 
able chairs and sofas, as a lounge. Of 
course, each church has an individual 
problem. My point is that most churches 
have a real problem and that this 
problem can be solved. 








HYMN BOARDS 
OUTDOOR BULLETIN BOARDS 
SONG BOOKS 
CHURCH OFFERING ENVELOPES 
RECORD BOOKS 
COMMUNION SERVICES 
OFFERING PLATES 
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WHEN TROUBLE COMES 


One of Joseph Conrad's arresting 
stories Outposts of Progress concerns two 
men who are stationed by a trading com- 
pany at a lonely post in Africa. Their 
work is to keep on good terms with the 
natives in order to buy all the ivory 
tusks possible at as low a price as is 
practicable. Their ship is due to return 
in a certain period to replenish their food 
supplies and give them whatever relief 
is necessary. Affairs go very well for a 
while. Soon, however, trouble begins. A 
trusted native sells six helpers into 
slavery for a large supply of ivory tusks. 
The white men are somewhat haunted 
by the barbarity of the deed. After 
many months food supplies diminish 
seriously, the ship being long overdue. 
Finally, in a fit of rage due to under- 
nourishment and consequent nervous ir- 
ritability, one of the white men kills an- 
other in a duel. When the murderer 
recovers from his passion, realizing what 
he has done, he, like Judas, goes and 
hangs himself. Suffering quickly brought 
these men to tragedy. Thousands of mis- 
sionaries have gone through sufferings 
worse than these only to glow with a new 
enthusiasm and to multiply their power 
and influence for the Christ they repre- 
sent. 

Carl Knudsen in Renewed By the 
Spirit; Fleming H. Revell Company. 








PULPIT BIBLE BOOK MARKS 
BIBLES & TESTAMENTS 
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BANNERS & PENNANTS 
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15th edition. 


; BEST BOOK 
jor CHILDREN! 








Bible Story Book 


"THE finest book of Bible Stories. Stories of heroes and adven- 

ture that thrill—Stories of great and good men that inspire 
—Stories that unconsciously build character. 
pinnacle of up-to-date educational ideals by ministers, child 
psychologists, earnest teachers, and thoughtful parents. This 
biggest and most popular book of Bible Stories is offered in its 



















Egermeier’ 


Placed at the 


Suitable as Gift on Any Occasion — but especially 
fine for Christmas. 
read type on non-glare paper the famous Bible Stories 
everybody loves. 
Advocates no creed but the Bible. 
over 200 fascinating illustrations, 
famous pictures. 
ground of Old and New Testament worlds. Printed on a 
new non-glare paper to prevent eye strain. 
self-pronouncing type. 


Order today from us or from your church supply house 


GOSPEL TRUMPET CO., Dept. B-6, Anderson, Indiana 


Vivid word pictures depict in easily 


Covers the Bible in chronological order. 

Contains 234 stories, 
18 full page art-color 
Animated maps show geographical back- 


Large, clear, 
Beautifully bound. Price, $2.00. 
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money to meet them. 





Auditorium Building 


\\—_—_- ———— 


CHURCH WORLD PR 


_ HERE’S MONEY FOR CHURCHES and Societies 
A New Church Finance Book by William H. Leach, Editor, Church Management 


} yer depression hit churches and sent budgets to new lows. 
with surprising ingenuity the churches met the situation, reshaped their budgets, and raised 
Crowded into the 175 pages of this book the author gives the story of the 
new changes in church finance and the successful methods which have enabled churches to carry 
on. Making the Budget; Plans for the Every Member Canvass; Substitutes for the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass; Getting the Extra Budget Needs; How Church Societies Can Make Money; Get- 
ting Adjustments on Indebtednesses; Raising Capital Funds; all these subjects and many more are 
found in the illustrated pages of this interesting book. 


Note the low publication price 


Postpaid $1.00 


But responding to the emergency 


ESS, Inc. 





Cleveland, Ohio 





ae 








Register Board will 


im) NEW 
Contests 


Reward Pins 


Handwork 


Write for our Catalog 
Dept. 9. 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ 


10 South Wabash Ave. Chicago 


( UALITY 
Meee SE in GOWNS 


Quality which means better appearance 
and longer wear is reflected in every 
detail of Willsie Gowns. Finer mate- 
rials, cut on full pattern, hand tailor- 
ing throughout, correctly styled. Yet 
they cost no more than _ ordinary 
gowns. Write for sample and prices. 


PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 


Smith Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 
1349 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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PASTORS 


10 Cents a day buys Your Choice of 7 Models 
New Remington Portable, and Noiseless Type- 

















writers. 


$19.75 Buys New Excellograph“"PRINTSWELL” 





Rotary Stencil Printing Duplicator. 
$3.50 Buys Legal Size ““Economy” Gelatin Film 


Duplicator. 
Rebuilt Typewriters, Mimeographs. All Office 
Machine Supplies. Catalogue Free. 


Dept. 15 339 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Everything for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Fine catalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1163 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 





. 
$ 
3 
; PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER SUPPLY Co. | 
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Boost Attendance. | 


IDEAS | 


ea | Our Junior Church 


| 
| 








ITH us the Junior congregation 
is a success. Now in the fifth 


year it has taken its place among 


| the useful organizations of our church. 
| Many people have visited its services; 


scores have written for help and infor- 
mation about its work and program. 
There may be no need for Junior wor- 
ship in some churches. If all the Sun- 
day School members attend worship, 


| there will be no need for Junior services; 
| unfortunately in many schools such is 


not the case. Even with a Junior con- 
gregation some will go away after Bible 


| study. 


Will the junior church work? Yes, it 


| has worked and is working. The junior 


church cares for the children while 
adults are worshipping. Often many of 


| our Sunday School pupils are church 


| Lord’s house. 


orphans. Many come from non-church 
homes. 
Promote Church Attendance 

Junior services promote church attend- 
ance. It calls for one extra hour in the 
It gives the children a 
service which they can understand and 
take part in. It offers to take the place of 
adult excuses that the children are rest- 
less in worship. For here the children 
are in their own service and the adults 
are more inclined to worship. This 
should not be, but it is so. The old 
family pew may be gone but we are the 
losers. 

Our Junior worship is at the regular 
worship hour in a separate service. Both 
worship services—adult and junior be- 
gin and end at the same time. In 
churches where children’s sermons are 


| given and the children are dismissed, 





*Minister, Trinity Lutheran Church, Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 


By Paul Levi Foulk* 


what are children to do while their 
parents continue their worship. And to 
insist that the children remain is to 
ask them to sit through what to them is 
two services. So we prefer the two dis- 
tinct services at the same hour. 

The question of place is important. 
It must be so as not to interfere with 
adult worship. The environment should 
be wholesome. The Sunday School chapel 
or some special room used only for a 
junior chapel. Perhaps some day more 
churches will provide worship places 
for youth in addition to the main audi- 
torium. 

The Junior congregation should have a 
constitution modeled after the mother 
congregation of which it is a part. Our 
juniors receive offerings, conduct all 
their own affairs, have their own choirs, 
do their own ushering, and use their 
own simplified order of worship which is 
almost the same as used in the United 
Lutheran church adult worship service 
Administration 

They are in charge of the director and 
assistant. The assistant is also superin- 
tendent of the Light Brigade and has 
charge every second Sunday of the 
month. On this Sunday the offering 
goes to missions. The first and third 
Sundays the offering is deposited to the 
account of the Junior congregation by 
the regular church treasurer. 

There are a few key factors in begin- 
ning and continuing a Junior congrega- 
tion. If your church has a second pas- 
tor, a parish worker or deaconess, the 
task of finding leadership will be easier. 
But there is someone in the congrega- 
tion who can do the work, if you have 
a mind to try. 


(Turn to page 50) 
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Classified For Sale and Exchange 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 





Rate for Advertisements inserted in this Department: 
Five cents per word; minimum charge, 75 cents 


Address Classified Department 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Auditorium Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

















Illustrated Dramas make gripping ser- 
mons. Draw hundreds strangers. 100 
titles. Slides colored like Technicolor. 
Try “Green Pastures” and “Man Who 
Played God.” You'll be enthusiastic. 
Travelogues European countries; Ameri- 
can wonderlands. Sets Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Watch-night, Easter, Tem- 
perance. Rich material for discriminat- 
ing ministers. Lists Free. Dr. Henry 
Rose, Box 644, Newark, N. J. 


Wanted: A minister in every locality 


to sell our duplicators, stencils, inks, 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Big discounts. 
Write dealers for prices. General Dup- 


licator Co., 132 No. Market St. Wichita, 
Kansas. 


Dart Baseball, playable anywhere, 
holds men to the church. 500 sets in 
use. Complete outfit $2.45 postpaid. Old 
customers please note new address. Rev. 
W. R. Rings, North Baltimore, Ohio, 
(formerly Lutheran Brotherhood, To- 
ledo, Ohio.) 





For Sale: Stereopticon, curtain, 100 
glass slides, $27.50. Edison-Dick Mimeo- 





graph No. 78, self-feed, $45.00. H. P. 
Barnes, Marengo, Illinois. 
Anti-War Picture. “For What?” This 


is a reproduction of the picture by El- 
bert M. Jackson which appeared on the 
back cover of the July Church Manage- 
ment. 11x14 inches. Mailed rolled for 
framing. Use one in your school rooms. 
10c which pays the cost of packing and 
mailing. Church World Press, Inc., Audi- 
torium Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Unique Mimeographed Helps. “How 
to Get a Church,” three-thousand-word 
mimeographed brief on the art of candi- 
dating; 25c. “Poetry Clip Sheet,” a selec- 
tion of the best poetry about the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, 25c. Lake Erie 
Press, 2130 Belle Avenue, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 








Obituary Forms. Forms prepared to 
aid the minister in securing information 
about the deceased, church record, rela- 
tives, plans for funeral, burial, etc. In- 
dispensable pastoral help. Made up in 
pads for your convenience. 20c per pad; 
2 pads for 35c. Lake Erie Press, 2130 
Belle Avenue, Lakewood, Ohio. 





Church Printing Samples. Send stamps 
for postage and we shall be glad to send 
you samples of bulletins, cards, programs, 
etc., used by churches and ministers, 
which have come to us. Church Man- 
agement, Auditorium Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





Stereopticon Slides: Sermons — Lec- 
tures—Stories! Seeking the Lost; Prod- 
igal Son; What Think Ye of Christ? 
Yellowstone Park; David Livingstone; 
Abraham Lincoln; Ben Hur; Other Wise 
Man; In His Steps; Sign of the Cross; 


Her Mother’s Bible; One of His Jewels; © 


Pilgrim’s Progress; Passion Play; Boy 
Scouts; Esther; The Man Without a 
Country. Any song you desire. Slides 
made to order. Christmas and Easter 


specials. Postal card brings complete 
list. Standard Slide Bureau, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


“The World’s Greatest Passion Play,” 
depicting the entire Story of the life of 
CHRIST. This Crowning achievement 
is more elaborate than the OBERAM- 
MERGAU Stage Play, complete story in 
5 reels. (NEW) 16 MM. Safety Film. 
Religious! Soul-Stirring! Heart-Reach- 
ing! Rent or Purchase. Write—Hemen- 
way Film Co., 37 Church St., Boston, 
Mass. 











HAMMERMILL 20 Lb. BOND LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES 





anteed. Send for Samples. BE SATISFIED. 


JUST RIGHT 


Printed to Your Order, Neatly Boxed, Prompt and Postpaid 


Price POT ooo | 100 250 500 | 1000 
Letterheads, 20 Ib. Bond White or Colors, any size___.-----__| $1.00 $1.75 $2.50 | $4.00 
Envelopes to match, 35x64  ---------------- | 1.00 1.75 50 | 4.00 


Both Letterheads and Envelopes ~.-.---------- 
Letterheads 8'!4x1l with Envelopes 444x914  -_ 
Letterheads 7144x1014 with Envelopes 3%x7!4 

We have pleased thousands of churches and pastors. 
Cards, Tickets, Announcements, and all forms used by Church and Pastor. 


2.00 | 3.00 | 5.00 | 9.00 


Mimeograph Bulletins, Programs, 
Satisfaction Guar- 





STANDARD ANTHEMS 


by outstanding composers of church 
music, published with excellent bind- 
ing in volume form only. 


AT ONLY A FRACTION of the 
cost of the same anthems published in 
separate form, these carefully selected 
works should be in the library of every 
choir. Announcement on request, stat- 
ing prices and contents of all volumes. 


The Choir Library ¥°s bafsyett* 


(Kindly Mention Church Management) 














“LARKS —_—UDITY PE 
BRONZED COPPER 
CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 
sho ART BRONZE TABLETS 


MEMORIAL and GIFT PLATES | 
ILLUMINATED CROSSES | 


WL CLARK CO, Inc Manvlectarers 
60 LAFAYETTE ST, NEW YORK Wert products 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON REQUEST 


A TIRELESS ASSISTANT! 


Strengthen your pastoral work with sound evan- 
gelical literature. Reach needy souls in theii 
homes, on the street, at work—everywhere! 
Pamphlets, tracts and gospel portions that preach 
every hour of the day, that awaken, stir, convict 
and, under God, convert the multitudes unreached 
from your pulpit. 

Write today for samples and suggestions—free! 


BIBLE INSTITUTE COLPORTAGE ASS’N 
Wells and Chestnut Streets Chicago 








“to EARN MONEY 


For yourself, S. S. Class or Society and do a 
fine Christian work. Sell Scripture Christ- 
mas Cards, Helpful Books, Bibles, Scripture 
Mottoes and end ig Good Commission, 
Pleasant Work. Send for free information. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Chicago. Ill. 440 S. Dearborn St. Dept. 7S 




















PULPIT“»0 CHOIR GOWNS - 


uipit Hangings—Altar Cloths- 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 


Vestment Specialists since 1837 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


COX SONS & VINING- 


13} EAST 23RD STREET. 


AS 


Oraperies, Hangings, etc. Fine 
materials, beautiful work, pleas- 


INC. 


NEW YORK . N.Y 












Choir 
Pulpit 








ingly low prices State your 
needs Catalog and samples 
free DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 







1161 S. 4th St., Greenville, Il. 








hurch Furniture 


omplete sets or individual pieces 
built to order. Communion Tables, 
Pulpits, Reading Desks, Baptismal 
Fonts, Pews, Pew Cushions, Altar 
Crosses, Collection Plates. 

Write for catalog 


JR. S. a Dept. M., 


SERVICE 800 Stewart Ave., COLUMBUS, O. 


STATIONERY 








| @KELTNER MFG. CO.. 81 MainSt., Ashley, 0. @ 
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"Discovered AT LAST... 


THE MISSING LINK BETWEEN THE 
GOOD INTENTION AND A SUBSTAN- 


TIAL GIFT... 


@ The illustration shows 
both the front and back 
of the Checkolope. 
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FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 


TULSA. OKLAHOMA 


DoLLars 
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HE CHECKOLOPE 


It is both an envelope and a bank check 


[' has been created for use in those special offerings which require sub- 
stantial contributions such as building funds, debt liquidations, coal 
funds, annual missionary offerings, etc., etc. 


OR those who desire to contribute currency the “Checkolope”’ offers 


a substantial special offering envelope. 


For those who wish to make 


larger gifts or those who have left their money at home it is a conven- 
ient write-in check form, imprinted with the name of your church. 


It gets the check while the appeal is fresh. 


6% «2%, 


Size of checkolope: 


Prices: 


100 imprinted with the name and city of your church $2.00; 


additional hundreds, $1.25 per 100. 


Checkolopes without your imprint (you can write or stamp in the name 


of your church) $1.25 per hundred. 


Sample free upon request. 


Order from 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Inc. 


Auditorium Building 


Cleveland, Ohio 








CHURCH FURNITURE 


DIRECT FACTORY PRICES 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, Baptismal 
Fonts, Sunday School Furniture. We allow 
for or sell your old equipment. 


Catalogue and details om request. 
REDINGTON CO. Dept.B SCRANTON, PA. 





















H. S. BROWN, Inc. 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Complete selection of Motion Pic- 
tures in 16mm and 35mm for Reli- 
gious Education and Entertainment. 


Please send for free literature 























Our Junior Church 
(From page 48) 
The speakers one brings to the chil- 


dren are selected with care. Usually they 
are members of our church. Mission 
Sunday always has the same speaker for 
one year—thus making a unified course 
of mission studies possible and profitable. 
The texts used are the ones suggested 
for Light Brigade work by our denomi- 


| nation. The other Sundays are provided 


with speakers, some who speak for only 


one Sunday, and some who speak for the 
| first Sunday of the month for several 


| months in succession. 


Until speakers 


| have been tried it is better to use them 


only one Sunday. 
Children are encouraged to lead in 


| worship, take part in prayer, and in 


many ways cultivate the habit of active 
participation in worship. They own their 
own hymnals as a congregation and are 
made to feel a just sense of pride that 
this is their church and their service. 


| Relation to Adult Congregation 


| gation would be a mistake. 


Just to operate. a junior church en- 
tirely separate from the adult congre- 
So we con- 
nect the Juniors by having the whole 


| Junior congregation worship as guests 
of the adult congregation on every fourth 


Sunday of the month. They enter to- 
gether and sit in a reserved section. The 


| pastor then speaks to the juniors. 


On the same day councilmen are 
elected in the adult congregation, the 
Junior church has its annual congrega- 


| tional meeting and elects four boys and 


| year. 


four girls to serve on its council for one 
Both use printed ballots. This 
council holds regular monthly business 
meetings with the director and pastor 
present. 


On the last Sunday of the old year, 


| both adult and junior councils are in- 


stalled at the regular adult worship. 


| Thus again we connect both ‘congrega- 


| tions. 


On the last election day 85% of 


| the Junior congregation voted, but only 


35% of the adults. 


All who desire may become members 
of the Junior congregation, providing 


| they are not members of the adult 
| Church. Usually the age is from six to 
| fourteen. 


After I had spoken on junior church 


| work to a large gathering of Sunday 


school workers at a district conference 
I was asked, among many questions, 
“What does it cost?” In money, nothing, 
ours is self-supporting. 
ning and oversight, much. 

It is a good thing to have the chil- 
dren have their parents visit and wor- 
ship with them. This makes for morale. 
It also makes the child feel important 
when he can take folk to his church. 
The junior church is possible and prof- 
itable, and it does work. 


In careful plan- ° 
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The Collapse Of The International Mind 


HOSE of us who have looked forward, with 
T prayers, to the day of peace through interna- 

tional understanding find, in this era of time, 
rough places for our feet. The philosophy of Ameri- 
can parties and popular thought is toward iso- 
lation. America has no statesman of influence to- 
day who is giving his ability to lead us into ways 
of international understanding. The Republican 
platform is quite strongly for isolation. President 
Roosevelt, in his Chautauqua speech, practically 
said that there is little hope for peace through in- 
ternational cooperation. 

Woodrow Wilson, more than any other one 
leader, crystallized the sentiment for international- 
ism. America had joined forces to fight a war for 
democracy. The president sought to secure any 
gains that had been made by creating a League 
of Nations. His dream will go down through time 
as one of noblest creations of the human mind. But 
fought by hostile legislature President Wilson saw 
the way of achievement of his dream blocked and 
he, himself, died with a broken heart. The group 
of Republicans, and some democratic politicians, 
led by Henry Cabot Lodge, were responsible for 
the immediate defeat of any plan for the United 
States to enter the League. 

All Republicans, however, were not isolation- 
ists. President Harding and Secretary of State 
Kellog carried on the battle. The Kellog pact in 
which nations bound themselves to mutual under- 
standing in the case of arms was a far cry from 
the League of Nations, but it did show a desire for 
peace through the way of cooperation. And the 
United States did cooperate, though not officially, 
with the World Court. Men did dream of inter- 
national peace. 

President Roosevelt’s Good Neighbor Policy car- 
ried on the old spirit but it was a rather indifferent 
effort by this time. To quote the words of the 
President : 

In spite of all this we have sought stead- 
fastly to assist international movements to 
prevent war. We cooperated to the bitter 
end—and it was a bitter end—in the work 


of the general disarmament conference. 
When it failed we sought a separate treaty 


to deal with the manufacture of arms and- 


the international traffic in arms. That pro- 
posal also came to nothing. 

We participated—again to the bitter end— 
in a conference to continue naval limitations, 
and when it became evident that no general 
treaty could be signed because of the ob- 
jections of other nations, we concluded with 
Great Britain and France a _ conditional 
treaty of qualitative limitation which, much 
to my regret, already shows signs of inef- 
fectiveness. 

We shun political commitments which 
might entangle us in foreign wars; we avoid 
connection with the political activities of the 
League of Nations; but I am glad to say 
that we have co-operated whole-heartedly in 
the social and humanitarian work at Geneva. 
Thus we are a part of the world effort to 
control traffic in narcotics, to improve inter- 


national health, to help child welfare, to 
eliminate. double taxation and to better work- 
ing conditions and laboring hours through- 
out the world. 

We are not isolationists except in so far 
as we seek to isolate ourselves completely 
from war. Yet we must remember that so 
long as war exists on earth there will be 
some danger that even the nation which most 
ardently desires peace may be drawn into 
war. 

This is far from the dream of Woodrow Wilson, 
far from the Christian dream of brotherhood. It 
is merely a confession of our inability to lead the 
nations of the world into peace and a retreat to 
national isolation. 

Possibly little that this writer can do can change 
the situation. But he can still keep his faith that 
the Christian way is that of cooperation and good 
will among nations. He wonders, as doubtless 
many of you have, just what the situation in the 
world might be today if the United States had 
followed the lead of Woodrow Wilson and had gone 
the second mile? Would the world have been better 
or worse today if America, land of vitality and 
vision, had thrown her resources at the conclusion 
of the world war into the League? 


Broadening The Base 


HE real hope of increased church giving is 

found in some method which will broaden the 

base and thus increase the number of contribu- 
tors. We have had a generation of the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass and an educational emphasis on stew- 
ardship and have many times imagined that we 
have had most church members contributing to 
the local church. But facts fail to substantiate 
such imagination. A survey of your own church 
will show that you probably have from 25% to 40% 
as many pledges as you have church members. 

The emphasis of the church in times of financial 
stress has been to turn toward large givers and 
tithers. These groups have furnished the first line 
of defense in the time of emergency. We question 
whether the church can expect the same returns 
from large givers in the future as it has in the 
past. Many of the fortunes of the past have dis- 
appeared during the economic upheaval. There is 
a new group of wealth being created but it is not 
a stewardship minded group. There is a question 
whether the rich of tomorrow will be interested in 
the church. This is a serious thing for the local 
church but it is a much more serious affair for 
denominational and institutional financing. The 
tithing group is still present; is is giving its tithe 
and much more. The cause is not going to be 
helped by putting additional pressure upon this de- 
voted band. 

Outside of these groups lies the larger share of 
the church membership. Assume that the people 
in it are not wealthy. But never assume that they 
should be excused from the obligations of church 
support. Toward this group the stewardship pub- 
licity and the appeal for aid should be directed. 
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The fact that you are not going to be able to make 
tithers of them should not eliminate members of 
this group from the church program. Certainly 
church membership implies a financial responsi- 
bility. Surely you have a right to press that home. 

Church finance has always suffered because of 
the contrast between superlative stewardship talk 
and actual dollar performance. When you realize 
that the average church contribution, for all pur- 
poses, in America today is but $12.10 per member 
you will get the point. The average church member 
is contributing less than four cents per day for 
his local church, benevolent and extension work. 
No wonder that the windows of heaven have not 
been opened. 

In this picture there are some people who are 
giving sacrificially ; there are more who are giving 
indifferently; there are a great many who are 
giving nothing at all. These latter two groups are 
the points for the next drive. If you can just get 
one more cent per day for each member, the total 
increase in giving in the denominations which re- 
port to the United Stewardship Council will be 
$251,748.55. é 

We used to smile at the penny collections of 
the churches. But again we are taking them seri- 
ously. Pennies are not to be laughed at when the 
per capita giving is so low. Try and find some plan 
to have all your members contributing even though 
it is but a small amount per person. The future 
of your church, and the great Church of Christ, 
depends upon the broadening of base of responsi- 
bility to the local church. 


Sound And Ventilation 


things which are a distinct aid in the com- 

fort and appreciation of worship. It has 
made it possible to correct the acoustics in the 
auditoriums which have been difficult for speakers. 
Secondly, through the media of air conditioning, 
it has made it possible to keep a sanctuary supplied 
with fresh air and at an even temperature regard- 
less of the heat or cold without the walls. 

It is hard to tell whether the first of these ac- 
complishments is a greater boon to the congrega- 
tion or the minister. There have been many his- 
toric church edifices where the preacher found it 
necessary to exhaust himself physically in order 
to get his voice to the entire congregation. Under 
modern conditions there is no reason why any 
speaker, with clear enunciation and an average vol- 
ume, cannot reach the walls, and under the bal- 
conies, in any building. 

Many times it is but a simple operation to equip 


MM “trines engineering has accomplished two 
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a building for proper sound facilities. Echoes 
may be eliminated by ripping off the hard plaster 
and substituting any one of the several soft plas- 
tic materials which absorb rather than repel sound. 
The noisy street cars can be eliminated by proper 
insulation of walls and ceilings. There are some 
instances, particularly in sanctuaries of Gothic 
lines, where it will be necessary to install ampli- 
fying systems. But there is probably no audi- 
torium in the world which cannot be made audible 
for the average voice if the task is given to engi- 
neers. This should be a great blessing to those 
ministers who are not equipped, by nature, with 
a strong bellows for thundering out their message 
and must be a double boon to the laymen who have 
had to sit in the front pews under such bellowing 
clergymen. 

Good advice to laymen who insist that they can’t 
hear the preacher is to put the matter up to the 
church trustees. Ask them what they are doing 
about equipping for proper sound transference. 

Air conditioning is a similar and yet quite dif- 
ferent problem. As yet, very few churches have 
any adequate system for this purpose. They must 
come to it. It is a little too much to assume that 
the man who rides:in air conditioned railroad cars, 
eats in an air conditioned restaurant, attends an 
air conditioned motion picture house, sleeps in his 
air conditioned home, is going to worship in a sul- 
try hot or a dead cold church. That is asking a 
little too much of human nature. It may explain 
some summer congregations. And, perhaps, some 
winter ones. 

Air conditioning for churches offers its peculiar 
problems, more so than sound equipment. First of 
all, the sanctuary is in use but a few hours each 
week. That makes an investment in a full time 
system seem unnecessary. A second is that few 
churches have competent engineering help to main- 
tain a complicated system of air conditioning. The 
fact that few churches have invested in any sys- 
tem has discouraged the firms which deal in these 
problems of giving much attention to church air 
conditioning. They tell you frankly that they have 
given little engineering energy to the matter. 


Churches have been discouraged because of some 
of the earlier attempts in the field. Noisy force 
systems have been installed but their use discon- 
tinued. Some have installed fans which have re- 
duced the temperature by several degrees and let it 
go at that. But, even admitting all of these diffi- 
culties, we do not see how any congregation can 
plan a new building or a reconstruction without 
considering the use of modern engineering to meet 





SPIRITUAL RESOURCES 


Every day since that day I have come 
into this little private office, shut my- 


but through it, so that he may see the 
stars. And he has no right to criticize 


This writer had been much impressed 
by the astonishing spiritual growth 
which a certain new convert was mak- 
ing, and wondered much at the miracle. 
Calling at the man’s office one day to 
keep a luncheon appointment, he was 
invited to be seated in a small private 
room, “I wanted to have you here just 
at this time,” said the business man, 
“for I wanted you to share with me the 
finest fifteen minutes I have during the 
entire day.” With that he drew from 
out a drawer in his desk a little New 
Testament and pointed to a date writ- 
ten on the fly-leaf and continued: 
“That is the date of my conversion. 


self away from all business, and spent a 
quarter of an hour renewing the experi- 
ences of my conversion. I have found 
that these fifteen minutes redeem all the 
rest of the day for me.” 

Roy L. Smith in Suburban Christians; 
Harper & Brothers. 


SEEING GOD THROUGH WORSHIP 


If a man wants to see the stars, it 
may be that some astronomer will allow 
him to use a telescope. If he is a wise 
observer he will not spend a great deal 
of time admiring the telescope, nor will 
he spend much time in criticizing it. His 
aim will be to use it; to look not at it. 


it unless, after he has done all he can 
do, the stars, on a clear night, are not 
brought nearer to him. The same is true 
of a church-service. We should not be 
looking at it either in the spirit that is 
content only to say, “That was a beau- 
tiful anthem,” or “That was a poor ser- 
mon.” At every point in the service our 
spirit should be set to worship, to look 
through the means provided and see 
God. And we have no right to criticize 
the service unless, after we have brought 
all our faith and longing and desire, the 
service fails to bring God nearer to us. 

Leslie D. Weatherhead in How Can I 
Find God? ; Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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Preacher Smith Looks Around 


Scene: A room in the Crossroad’s 
Church temporarily “dolled up” for the 
reception of Rev. S. O. Smith by the 
church board. While Reverend Smith is 
out looking around the church building, 
two ladies of the board are flitting about 
the room in an effort to make it speak 
a loud welcome to the newly-called 
preacher. 

Among the articles especially prom- 
inent in the room are: an American flag 
in its standard flanked on either side by 
portraits of Washington and Lincoln; 
a large pulpit Bible; a bouquet of a 
dozen fresh roses which Mrs. Tabor is 
just arranging on a pedestal at back. 
Mrs. Tabor is in her early fifties, a 
“keeping - up - with - the - times” person, 
rather high-strung, active, prominent in 
the church, with an accent on “appear- 
ances.” Mrs. Bannion, also in her fifties, 
is busy with a dust cloth. Intellectually 
she may not be Mrs. Tabor’s superior but 
she is her equal when it comes to “chas- 
ing the dirt’ and beautifying the church 
parlors. She is enthusiastic and enter- 
prising. 

At the table, in utter repose, sits Old 
Gruel, seventy years of age. This un- 
busy individual is a loveable fellow, wise 
with the quiet wisdom of years. He has 
long ago relegated himself to a gentle 
commonalty with all men. He is the 
senior member of the board... . 

As the play opens: Mrs. Tabor steps 
back and views her bouquet admiringly, 
giving the roses a few engaging taps. 


Mrs. Tabor 
There’ doesn’t that look nice! 


Mrs. Bannion (pausing in her work) 
Lovely——lovely! 


Old Gruel 


Seems to me——’course I know I’m behind 
the times——seems to me, though——if 
you don’t mind my saying it——-seems to 
me you’d orter put the pertiest in the 
back ’stead of the front. 


Mrs. Tabor (in consternation) 


In back? You mean——I suppose you 
want us to put the fern leaves to the 
front and the roses we paid thirty cents 
apiece for back where nothing sees them 
but the wall! 


Old Gruel 
Don’t flare——don’t flare, Mrs. Tabor! 


Mrs. Tabor (giving the bouquet a 
final caress) 
I think it’s just right. The minute the 
new minister comes in he’ll say, “Oh, 
isn’t that pretty! It just fits in with the 
rest of the church!” 


Mrs. Bannion 


That’s right, Minnie. The Crossroad’s 
Church has always had the reputation 
for being the best kept-up church in the 
county! (the women busy themselves) 


*Through courtesy of the Guild of Inspira- 
tional Drama. See advertisement on page —. 


Characters: 


Mrs. Minnie Tabor 
Mrs. Tillie Bannion 
Old Gruel 

Calvin Algers 

August Hartman 

The Rev. S. O. Smith 


Scene: 


The Crossroad’s Church in Grigson 
County. 


Old Gruel 


Sure——sure——. But did it ever ’cur to 
you women-folks that we ain’t been able 
to keep no preacher longer than for——. 


Mrs. Bannion 
Was any of them worth keeping? 


Old Gruel 
Oh, I——’course I’m behind the times. 


Mrs. Tabor 


You don’t know anything about how 
these things work, is all. Maybe we had 
to have that whole string of preachers 
before we could get the right one——the 
one we got now. 


Mrs. Bannion 
Exactly! 


Old Gruel 
Oh, is Reverend Smith the right one, 
d’you think? 


Mrs. Bannion 
Shh——not so loud! 


Mrs. Tabor 
He’s the first one everybody agreed on 
——unanimous. 


Old Gruel 
’Course I don’t know——but mebbe folks 
was just worn down——. 


Mrs. Bannion 
I say——shh! Don’t you know he’s in 
the basement inspecting things? 


Old Gruel 
Sure——sure. 


Mrs. Tabor (primed; buoyantly) 
Yes and just listen what he says when 
he comes in! “Ladies and gentlemen! 
The Crossroad’s Church is the most at- 


tractive, best kept-up, spick-and-span 
church in Grigson County!” Wait and 
see. 

Old Gruel 


Oh, sure, he looks like a keen young fel- 
ler. 


Mrs. Tabor 
Keen? He’s smart! 


By Marcus L. Bach 


Mrs. Bannion 
Yes, Minnie. And when he comes in 
here to sign up for his call—when he 
sees this room with the roses and every- 
thing, he’ll know we are up-to-date to 
the last word. 


Old Gruel 
How’s that, Mrs. Bannion? 


Mrs. Tabor 
Tillie means having roses this time of 
the year. Don’t you, Tillie? 


Mrs. Bannion 
Oh, just everything. That little touch 
of Lincoln’s picture. And Washington’s 
-——next to the flag. Original things like 
that. 


Old Gruel 
‘Course you women-folks knows best but 
I’d still put the roses to the back——. 


Mrs. Tabor (effervescently to Mrs. 
Bannion) 
Let’s see, Tillie, shall we put the cushion 
on his chair now or wait till he comes 
in? 


Mrs. Bannion 
I think I’d wait——. 


Old Gruel (philosophically) 
Y’ see, if you’d put the fern leaves to 
the front he’d look at ’em with a sort of 
cashul glance——then of a sudden he’d 
get a glimpse of the roses peepin’ 
through. Seems to me he’d say to his- 
self, “these folks is got treasures hidden 
away and is richer than they think!” 
Mebbe he could make a similly out of 


‘it when he hisself turns the roses to the 


front. 


Mrs. Tabor (with disdain) 


And let him think we don’t know how to 
arrange a bouquet! 


Old Gruel 
I didn’t aim for you to flare——. 


Mrs. Tabor 
—when everybody knows no other 
church ever has the bouquets we have? 
Sometimes through the whole sermon I 
just sit admiring the pretty bouquets up 
there on the pulpit and figgering out 
how we can do better the next Sunday. 


Mrs. Bannion 
I, too, Minnie. 


Old Gruel 
The way the idee came to me was 
thinkin’ back of the time I was a boy 
and had to pile cord wood in the old 
basement to home——. 


Mrs. Tabor (with zest to Mrs. Ban- 
nion) 
I just wonder if Preacher Smith will 
maybe find himself a wife in the con- 
gregation——. 


Mrs. Bannion 


Seems I heard Mr. Algers say he was 
engaged——. 
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Mrs. Tabor 
Oh, not for sure——not for sure, Tillie! 


Old Gruel 


——father said to pile the wood with 
the knots to the front. But I sez to my- 
self, “it’ll look better if I pile it with 
the knots to the wall.” Well, sir, hanged 
if the whole caboodle didn’t come top- 
plin’ down just when I——. 

Mrs. Bannion (still 
with Mrs. T.) 


I noticed Mrs. Garden was in church for 
the trial sermon, too. 


chit-chatting 


Mrs. Tabor 


Didn’t I tell you? Leave it to her al- 
ways to take up with the new preachers. 
Of course it never lasts. 


Old Gruel (still harping) 
That’s why I was figgerin’ that way 
about them roses. Now, if we’d——. 


Mrs. Tabor 


Oh, stop your going on about the bou- 
quet! Don’t you think we know how to 
make the right impression? 


Old Gruel 


Oh, sure——sure. If that’s what you’re 
aimin’ to do——make an impression! 
Seems to me, though,——ccourse it’s just 
an old-fashioned idee I got——but seems 
to me the Crossroad’s Church is too bent 
on them there impressions——. 


(during Old Gruel’s lines, Mrs. 
Bannion has dusted the large pul- 
pit Bible. She now prepares to 
place it prominently on the table, 
near the chair designed for Rev- 
erend Smith) 


Mrs. Bannion 
My, that was dusty! 


Mrs. Tabor 
critical eye) 


I think a rose near that would be 
nice 


(viewing it with a 





Mrs. Bannion (immediately falling 
in with the idea) 


A bud—. 


Mrs. Tabor ° 
For effect——. 


Mrs. Bannion 
In a bud vase——. 


Mrs. Tabor 
To match the bouquet——. 


Mrs. Bannion 
Lovely——lovely! 


Mrs. Tabor 
He'll look here——he’ll look there! 


Mrs. Bannion 
I’ve got just the thing at home! 


Mrs. Tabor 
Why don’t you get it, Tillie! 


Mrs. Bannion 


Will I have time? 


Mrs. Tabor 


Hurry! And a rose bud. Just tell Mr. 


Johnson it’s for the Crossroad’s Church 
—the church board’ll pay for it. 
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(Mrs. Bannion, excited, prepares to 
go) 


Old Gruel 

What is this a-turnin’ into——May Day? 
(as Mrs. Bannion is about to exit 
she almost runs into Calvin Algers 
who enters. Algers is the church 
treasurer, in his late thirties, 
pleasing personality, serious but 
with a sense of humor) 


Algers 
How-do-you-do? 


Mrs. Bannion 


Excuse me, please! (she hurries out; 
Mrs. Tabor is busy with little 
duties about the room) 


Old Gruel 


Hello, George. 
(Algers hangs up his hat and re- 
moves a light top coat) 


Mrs. Tabor 
Hang it straight, Mr. Algers. 


Algers 
Has the——say now, that’s a pretty bou- 
quet you got there——. 
(Mrs. Tabor clears her throat 
triumphantly as she glances to- 
ward Old Gruel. Algers moves over 
to examine the flowers) 
Real, too! Say——. 


Mrs. Tabor 
Just think, Mr. Johnson gave them to 
us——. 

Algers 
Gave them to us ? 





Mrs. Tabor 
For two and a quarter——! 


Algers 
Two and a——! 


Mrs. Tabor 


They should have been thirty cents 
apiece. Mrs. Bannion has gone after 
another one——a bud——to put right 
here on the table where he can see it 
when he comes in——. 


Algers 


But two and a quarter! That would 
have paid the light bill overdue from last 
month——. 


Mrs. Tabor 


My gracious——don’t you want to keep 
up appearances? 


Algers 
Well——-yes. 


Old Gruel 
Sure, sure. 


Algers 


But there’s that request from the mis- 
sion board and——. 


Mrs. Tabor 
You know how we decorated up the 
basement, don’t you, with all that crepe 
paper and lanterns and things? Well, 
it feels mighty good to think that the 
new minister is down there this minute 
inspecting things. And I know what 
he’s saying, too, “Grand! Simply grand!” 


Algers 
Who is with him? 


Mrs. Tabor 
Well, Tillie and I offered to show him 
around but he said not to bother; he’d 
just as leave be alone. 


Old Gruel 
I said he was a smart young feller——. 


Mrs. Tabor 


I told him we members of the board 
would be waiting for him here——that 
we’d have the call all ready for him to 
sign. 
(she drapes a doily over the back 
of the minister’s chair) 
How do you like that effect? 


Algers 
As treasurer of the board I ought to tell 
you we’re way behind with our benev- 
olences and our——. 


Mrs. Tabor (busy with other things) 


Oh, we’re always behind with them. But 
who knows about that here at the Cross- 
roads? What the other church don't 
know won’t hurt them. Goodness knows 
we got things better kept up than they. 


Old Gruel 


Aren’t we still owin’ somethin’ to our old 
folks home, too? 


Mrs. Tabor 
Not so loud! 


Old Gruel 
table) 
I say we’d orter talk about these things! 
I say the new preacher’d orter know 
about ’em! 


(loudly, pounding the 


Mrs. Tabor (assailing him in a cut- 
ting whisper) 
And I say you’re just an old grouch—— 
always behind the times——you don’t 
know how things got to be handled these 
days——if I couldn’t keep up with things 
as they ought to ke kept up with——. 


Old Gruel 
Don’t flare, Minnie, don’t flare! 


Mrs. Tabor 


Flare! Religion’s changed since the time 
you was my age! Now-a-days folks has 
put away them old notions—like send- 
ing all the money out of the country 
and like thinking that you can’t fix the 
church up once in a while and——. 


Algers 


Oh, but Mrs. Tabor, that’s the real work 
of the church——reaching out and——. 


Mrs. Tabor 

I guess I know what’s the work of the 
church! I guess I know what gave the 
Crossroad’s Church the repatation it’s 
got! And I guess——. 

(she is cut short by a knock at the 

door) 
Good land! 


Old Gruel 
I bet it’s him! 


Algers 
Come in! ; 
(a moment of suspense. Enter: 
August Hartman, the other board 
member. He is a jovial, good- 
natured, small - town business 
man.) 


Hartman 
Hello! 
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Mrs. Tabor ] 


Did you ever give us a scare! We 
thought sure it was him! 


Algers 
How-are-you, Mr. Hartman? 


Hartman (cheerfully) 


So the Crossroad’s Church has a “repa- 
tation,” eh? Hello, Old Gruel. Well, 
it has. You’re right, Mrs. Tabor. I re- 
member the time, couple of years back, 
that the tourists ’d just pass this place 
up with a zip. Now what do they do? 
They stop and snap pictures of it. Yes 
sir. All those advertising signs we put 
up along the highways——all those 
shrubs we got planted outside——all 
those little touches to pretty things 


up——. T stand by Mrs. Tabor. Oh, I 
know, 4 .s, we’re behind a little tem- 
porarily 1. the mission end of things, 
but we ! got a “repatation.” 

Mrs. 1 r (clearing her throat) 
Look-it thi Mr. Hartman! (she draws 
his ativntion to the bouquet) 
Hartman 

Very nice! 
Mrs. Tabor 


And the doily over his chair. And the 
cushion all ready to be put under him 
when he sits down——. 


Old Gruel 
Oh, by-gorry, not that! 


Mrs. Tabor 


And the Bible right here where he can 
see it——and Mrs. Bannion’s getting a 
bud vase and a rose bud——oh, have 
you got the call? 


Hartman 


Right here. (he takes a paper from his 
pocket and unfolds it) 


Mrs. Tabor 
But why didn’t you put it on pink paper 
—to match things! 


Hartman 
Well, I——. 


Algers 
Oh, now——. 


Old Gruel 
It’s what you got written down there 
I want to know ’bout, August. 


Mrs. Tabor (struck by the idea) 
We'll lay it right on the table and put 
the bud vase on it! 


Hartman (reading) 


“Official call for pastorate of the Cross- 
road’s Church—prettiest up-to-date 
church in Grigson County. To whom it 
may concern——.” 


Algers (puzzled) 
“To whom it may concern”? 


Hartman 


Of course, it’s been a long time since I 
wrote up one of these things. 


Mrs. Tabor 
Go on, Mr. Hartman. 


Hartman 
“Be it known that the board of the 
Crossroad’s Church has called the party 
of the second part——.” 


Algers 
“Party of the second part”? 


Hartman 


“Reverend Mr. S. O. Smith to help keep 
the Crossroad’s Church the most popular 
church in Grigson County and surround- 


Algers 
But, Mr. Hartman——. 


Mrs. Tabor 


That’s just right! That’s splendid! 


Old Gruel 


It sure seems to me——oh, I know I’m 
an old-timer, but—— 


Mrs. Tabor 
Be quiet! Go on, Mr. Hartman. 


Hartman 
“to keep up its appearances and give it 
the high and attractive reputation in 
the future that it has at the present 
time.” 


Algers 
But, things like that are entirely second- 
ary, Mr. Hartman! The thing we need 
is——. 


Hartman 
You see, I couldn’t say “that it had in 
the past” because it’s just been lately 
we have gotten everything fixed up and 
made it the center of attraction. 


Mrs Tabor 
You ought to bring that in. 


Hartman 
Center of attraction? I do. “To main- 
tain and uphold the Crossroad’s Church 
in a lively fashion so that people every- 
where will think of it as the center of 
attraction.” 


Old Gruel 


Well, of course, I’m a back number, but. 


it sure seems to me August you’d orter 
to say something in there about him at- 
tendin’ to the spiritual welfare of us 
poor critters and ——. 


Algers 
Why, certainly! And don’t they usually 
include somewhere that he’s to deliver 
sermons and take care of the religious 
education of the youngsters, visit the 
sick, help the poor and——. 


Hartman 


The way I figured was that all those was 
things he knew anyway. 


Mrs. Tabor 
That’s right! 


Hartman 


Better that we let him know what we 

want so far as the church is concerned 

——(Enter quickly: Mrs. Bannion with 
a bud and bud vase) 


Mrs. Bannion (out of breath) 
He’s coming! 


Mrs. Tabor 
No! 


Mrs. Bannion 
He’s coming up the basement steps! 


Hartman (flourishing the call) 
Where d’you want this? 
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Mrs. Tabor 


Here! (she takes it, puts it on the table) 
Put the bud vase on it. Like that. 


Mrs. Bannion 
He charged me twenty-two cents for it. 


Mrs. Tabor 
Don’t forget the cushion, Tillie! 


Mrs. Bannion 
Oh, the cushion! 


Algers 


Listen! 
(quick silence) 


Hartman 


Let me get over here! 
(he moves to his chair) 


Mrs. Bannion 
Get up, Mr. Gruel! 


Mrs. Tabor 
Now——for appearances! 


Mrs. Bannion 
I’m all out of breath! 


Hartman 
Shh——. 

(they all assume pleasant and 
pious attitudes, standing at atten- 
tion as the new minister comes 
in. The Reverend Smith is a 
young man with obvious spiritual 
equilibrium and common sense. 
He is comparatively young, carries 
himself well, and is quiet and 
earnest of speech. He holds a 
small parcel wrapped in a news- 
paper.) 


Smith (taking in the scene with a 
quiet smile) 
How-do-you-do! 


All (with various inflections) 


How-do-you-do, Reverend Smith! 
(Mrs. Tabor comes forward and 
takes his hat, but he retains the 
parcel) 


Hartman 
I think you’ve met everyone here, haven’t 
you, Reverend? 


Smith 
Yes, I——. 
(he hesitates as he sees Old Gruel) 


Hartman 
Oh——this is Mr. Gruel. 


Smith (with sincerety) 


I’m very glad to meet you. 
(he extends his hand) 


Old Gruel 
Same to you, preacher. 


Hartman 


Mr. Gruel has been with the Crossroad’s 
Church for——how long is it now, Old 
Gruel? 


Old Gruel 
Nigh onto——. 


Mrs. Tabor 


Forty-one years. Don’t you remember 
we wrote it up for the paper last year 
——on the fortieth anniversary? 


Old Gruel 
So you did——so you did. 





Smith 
That’s a great record. I suppose you’ve 
seen a lot of changes take place in re- 
ligion in that time? 


Old Gruel (with a significant glance 
toward Mrs. Tabor and the others) 


Tolerable lot, Preacher. Tolerable lot. 


Mrs. Bannion 
This is the church-board room, Reverend 
Smith. How do you-—ah——. 
(she sweeps her eyes appraisingly 
with an emphases on the bou- 
quet) 


Smith (scarcely noticing the em- 
bellishments) 
Very nice. I was going to say, Mr. Gruel, 
your experience in church work should 
prove invaluable to all of us. 


Gruel 
Oh, sure, sure. ‘Course I ain’t up-to- 
date or onto any of them here new- 
fangled ways——. 


Algers 
Well, now, Old Gruel, I think you’ve kept 
up pretty well. 


Smith (as he notices everyone stand- 
ing) 
Oh, shall we sit down! 


Mrs. Tabor 
You sit here, Reverend. 
(she holds the chair for him. Mrs. 
Bannion comes from behind with 
the cushion and very dexterously 
slips it under Smith as he is about 
to seat himself) 


Smith 
I think the best out of the past can be 
applied with profit to——. 
(he seats himself, hits the cushion 
with a quiet, puzzled reaction. 
Smiles up at Mrs. Tabor who 
beams on him) 


Hartman 


I——ah——-I’m sorry I couldn’t have 
been here when you looked around the 
church but you know I had the call to 
draw up. I suppose you went over it 
from steeple to boiler, eh? 


Smith (strangely) 
Quite thoroughly, Mr. Hartman. 


Mrs. Bannion 


Oh——is this vase too close to you? 
(she moves it aside with design) 


Algers (to get things started) 


We——that is, the Crossroad’s Church 
has always had a reputation for being 
well kept up. 


Smith (still somewhat absorbed in 
thought) 


Yes, I’ve heard that. 


Algers 
Of course, we realize the building itself 
isn’t everything. 
(Mrs. Tabor clears her throat) 


Mrs. Bannion 


I don’t think we can ever be too par- 
ticular about appearances when it comes 
to that——. 


Hartman 


Mrs. Bannion is right there. Lots of 


people say they like to come here just 
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to see how we got things fixed up. Bet- 
ter, I say, to have them come for that 
than not at all, eh Reverend? 


Smith 
Mr. Gruel, do you remember when this 
church was built? 


Old Gruel 


I reckon I do, Preacher. I was eleven. 
There was a bunch of fellers got to- 
gether and sez, “We’d orter have a place 
to worship the good Lord in bein’s as 
how He’s been so good to us like He 
has.” So they just pitched together and 
staked her out. 


Smith 
Oh, this isn’t the original church then? 


Mrs. Tabor 


Oh, no! I don’t think there’s anything 
left of the original, is there, Mr. Hart- 
man? 


Hartman 
No, I—. 


Mrs. Bannion 


Only, of course, the bell——in the 
steeple. 

Old Gruel 
Sure, sure, the bell. It’s the same old 
bell. 


Mrs. Bannion (serenely) 
We hope someday to do away with that. 


Mrs. Talbot 


——probably put in some of those carol- 
lines or chimes or whatever they are. 


Smith 

I see. Well, I don’t want you to think 
I am putting undo emphasis on the 
building itself——it is the congregation 
I am primarily interested in——but there 
is something about the building, this 
building, well, I can’t help making more 
or less of an issue of it. 


Hartman (with pride) 


We expect that, Reverend! Why I have 
strangers stop at the store almost every 
day and they all want pictures of the 
Crossroad’s Church. Yes, sir! 


Mrs. Tabor 


Some of the girls got those vines started 
——you know, those that climb up the 
west side? Of course, this time of the 
year——. 


Algers 
The big clock was a donation. I didn’t 


want you to think we’d put all that 
money into a——. 


Mrs. Bannion 


I wonder if you saw the sign as you 
drove in from the north, “See the Cross- 
road’s Church——prettiest church in 
Grigson County”? 


Smith 
I-—_. 


Hartman 


You don’t really get the effect of it like 
you do when you see it from the west. 


Smith 
Did the other ministers usually serve 
over a long period——? 
(silence) 


Old Gruel 
Well, now, it all depends on what you’d 
call a long period. 


Mrs. Tabor 


That reminds me, Mr. Hartman has the 
call all ready for you to sign. 


Hartman 
None of us feel we ever had the right 
man for this place anyway. 


Smith 
Tell me this, did most of them look 
around very much——. 

Mrs. Bannion 
You mean——inspect things? 


Mrs. Tabor 
Before signing up? 


Smith 
Well, yes. 


Algers 
I think you are the first who really ever 
went all through the building——so care- 
fully, I mean. 


Mrs. Tabor 
Maybe he’s the first that knows how to 
appreciate it! 


Smith 
May I ask you this——have any of you 


‘ever felt this building rock? 


All (except Old Gruel) 
Rock?! 


Old Gruel 
I didn’t get that, Preacher. 


Smith 
Rock. You know, shake, tremble——? 


All 
Shake? 
Tremble? 


Hartman 
What’s the joke, Reverend, eh? 


Old Gruel 
Are you trying to make up a similly for 
us? 
Mrs. Tabor (twittering) 
Rock? Ha-ha-ha! 
Algers 
I don’t get you, Mr. Smith. 


Smith 
Haven’t any of you ever felt it unsteady 





shaky give? 
Hartman 
Oh, I see? Ha-ha-ha! I get it! You 


wonder if the church ever gives! Do you 
get it, Algers? You’re the treasurer, I 
guess you can tell him! 


Mrs. Bannion 


That’s so clever, Reverend Smith! Did 
we ever feel the church give! Isn’t that 
cute, Minnie? 


Mrs. Talbot (bewildered) 
I don’t——ah——. 


Smith (smiling) 
Now, you would hardly accuse me of 
getting off a pun like that! 


Hartman 
Ha-ha-ha! 











ie 


it 
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Smith 
No, Mr. Hartman, the problem is a bit 
more serious. 
(he unwraps the package. 
half-pint fruit jar) 


Old Gruel 
What’s that, Preacher? 


Smith 


This is a fruit jar I took the liberty of 
annexing for a while and——. 
(he turns it over thoughtfully in 
his hand) 


Mrs. Tabor 


Good grief, what are those things crawl- 
ing around in there? 


Smith 
Those, Mrs. Tabor, are termites. 


Algers 
Termites! 
(they stare at Smith in consterna- 
tion and bewilderment) 


It is a 


Mrs. Tabor 
Ter——? They look like ants to me. 


Smith 
Exactly. They are white ants. 


Mrs. Bannion 
But, Reverend Smith——! 


Algers (intensely) 
Where’d you get them? 


Smith 
With some difficulty, Mr. Algers, I cap- 
tured them in the basement. 


Mrs. Tabor 


In our basement! 
(she glares appalled at Mrs. Ban- 
nion) 


Hartman 
You don’t say! 


Mrs. Bannion 


Well, they must just have gotten in. I 
know there aren’t any in the cupboards! 


Old Gruel (chuckling) 


Well, well——ants in the Crossroad’s 
Church! I’ll be——! 


Algers (excitedly) 
Ants! What are you talking about? 
Didn’t you hear him say they are ter- 
mites? 


Smith (handing the jar to Algers) 
Termites——. 


Algers 
And don’t you know what that means? 
These are woodworms! Wherever they 
go they tear things down! Whatever 
they work at crashes! 


Smith 
Yes, Mr. Algers! Homes have been 
destroyed, great buildings have suddenly 
toppled, in the tropics whole cities have 
been devastated by them! 


Mrs. Tabor (incredulously) 
Those little things? 


Algers 
Yes, those little things! They’re worse 
than a plague! They work like beavers 
——but they’re more silent and some- 








times a whole foundation is destroyed 
before anyone knows what has hap- 
pened! 


Hartman 
I’ve heard of that, come to think about 
it! 

Algers 


That’s what caused the collapse of the 
old tabernacle at the Junction! Nobody 
knew what was wrong——all of a sudden 
the whole building dropped away! 


Mrs. Bannion 
Oh, my land! 


Hartman 


Well, I’m going down and see! 
(growing excitement) 


Smith 


Just a moment, Mr. Hartman! I'll take 

you down in just a little while. The 

fact remains that the foundation of this 

building is in a precarious state. Your 

church may have to be condemned. 
(the members begin to speak at 
once) 


Mrs. Bannion 
Oh, what are you saying! 


Mrs. Tabor 
We'll never let that happen! 


Algers 
It will happen, if I know anything about 
termites! 

Hartman 


What bout our reputation! What if it 
gets out that our church is ready to—— 
to crash! 


Old Gruel (arrestingly) 
Wait a minute! 


Smith 
What is it, Mr. Gruel? 


Old Gruel (getting to his feet, un-. 
steadily) 
It may just be an old-fangled notion but 
—no, by gorry, it’s a fact! I feel her 
a-rockin’! 
Mrs. Tabor 


What?! 
(consternation among the mem- 
bers; again they are all talking at 
once) 


Algers 


You don’t mean it? 
(he hands the bottle to Smith) 


Mrs. Bannion (balancing herself) 
It——it is! 


Hartman 


Well, don’t——don’t make any commo- 
tion! If you do, we'll all be——. 


Old Gruel 
Stand steady! 


Mrs. Tabor 
Oh, my gracious! 


Mrs. Bannion 
Minnie, let’s run! 


Smith 


Just a minute! Let’s not let our imagi- 
nation get away with us. 






Mrs. Tabor 
Look-it! 


Hartman 
What? 


Mrs. Tabor 
I——I thought the bouquet was swaying! 


Algers 
Oh, now, Mrs. Tabor! 
(the jar rolls away from Smith) 


Old Gruel 
Preacher! Watch that jar! 


Mrs. Tabor 


Oh, my land! Watch them church ants! 
(Smith retrieves the jar) 


Mrs. Bannion 
What can we do! 


Smith 
I don’t think the building is shaking—— 
yet. But when you see what I saw a 
few moments ago I believe a realization 
of our danger will strike your heart as it 
did mine. 

Mrs. Bannion 
But are you sure! 


Algers 
Strange they’d get into our church. 


Hartman 


I’m all for going over to the parsonage 
and finishing our meeting there! 


Mrs. Tabor 
My land, maybe they got in there, too! 


Mrs. Bannion 


And after the pride we always took in 
our basement! 


Algers 


To think we used to come here Sun- 
day after Sunday——feeling secure—— 
boasting about appearances——trying to 
keep up a reputation——. 


Old Gruel 
I still think she’s a-rockin’! 


Mrs. Tabor (fearfully) 
Why don’t we go! 


Hartman 
I suppose, Reverend, I suppose there’s 
no use showing you this——. 
(he picks up the Call) 
You wouldn’t want to be connected with 
a set-up like this. 


Mrs. Bannion 
Oh, he has to sign up for the call! 


Smith 
Yes, Mrs. Bannion, I believe I do. 


Mrs. Tabor (gratefully) 
Oh, Reverend! 


Smith 

But there’s work ahead. Harder work 
than most of you have known for a long 
time. It won’t mean decorating things 
or thinking about appearances. Not for 
a while it won’t. Our work is going to 
be in secret——in silence——and so un- 
tiring that a transformation will take 
place. 


Mrs. Tabor 
Oh, we'll work, Reverend! 








Smith 


It’s déwn there we’ve got to work—— 
down at the foundations—and its 
things like these we'll have to exter- 
minate——things that are endangering 
this whole structure. Do you under- 
stand? 


Hartman 
It’s certainly taken me down a peg. 


Old Gruel 


How long d’you reckon they’ve been 
chawing things up down there, Preach- 
er? 

Smith 


What I’m interested in is how long will 


it take us to get rid of them. So— 
shall we go down? 


Hartman 


You———you want to sign the call? 
(he extends it uncertainly) 


Smith 


You——want me to? Even if I do lead 
you in a pretty hard fight? 

All 
Yes, Reverend. 


Of course we do! 
Sure——sure. 


Smith 

All right—then I will. 
(he glances over the call, takes a 
pen from his pocket. The mem- 
bers look at one another behind 
his back. As he signs his name he 
accidently knocks the bud vase 
over. The bud falls out and the 
water spills.) 

Oh, I’m sorry! 
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Mrs. Bannion 


That’s just perfectly all right, Reverend! 
I’d like to know who sets these things 
around anyhow! 
(she gives Mrs. Tabor a guilty 
glance; Old Gruel clears his throat 
significantly) 
Smith 
There you are, Mr. Hartman. 
(he hands the call to him) 
Mrs. Tabor 
Reverend, we——we’d planned on a lit- 
tle ceremony, but maybe that can wait 
till——till the church is in better shape? 
Smith 
I agree with you, Mrs. Tabor. 
come down with me. 
Old Gruel (as the men are led off 
by Smith) 
Sure, sure, we got to see this. 
Algers 
It'll be a sight, I know that. 
ber once a few years ago——. 
Hartman 
Of course, if we can keep it from getting 
out——. 
(the men have gone, Mrs. Ban- 
nion, near the table gingerly 


pushes the fruit jar toward Mrs. 
Tabor) 


Mrs. Bannion 
Minnie——you bring them ants. 


Mrs. Tabor 
Me?! 


Well, 


I remem- 


Mrs. Bannion 
Goodness, we can’t leave them here! 
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What if the young people should come 
in——or somebody! 
(she follows the men——glad to be 
off) 


Mrs. Tabor (picking up the jar and 
holding it straight out in front 
with many qualms) 

Oh, my land! 
(she walks off as the curtain falls) 


THE END 


Popularity, by Regina Wescott Wie- 
man. Willett, Clark and Company. 132 
pages. $1.00. 

Every one wants to be popular. Mrs. 
Wieman who lives close to the campus 
of Chicago University knows that every 
student is seeking popularity. In this 
very interesting volume she discusses in 
a practical way the steps necessary to 
acquire group popularity and the costs 
which must be paid to achieve the end. 
It is good psychology, phrased in 
language for college students. After the 
steps to group popularity have been 
discussed she ventures into the pioneer- 
ing ground to show the reader how 
group ideas and ideals may be changed 
to conform to keep the group itself from 
running to seed. 

It is a splendid volume to put in the 
hands of youth—in college and without. 
It will help one to correctly appraise the 
group in which he seeks leadership and 
save some from making the almost fatal 
mistake of paying too great a price for 
the coveted popularity. W. H. L. 


Watch Yourself Go By, by Edward 
Kuhlmann. The Lutheran Book Con- 
cern, 55-59 East Main Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 174 pages. $1.00. 

The fifty-six intimate little essays on 
human thought and conduct which ap- 
pear in this book pleasantly disclose 
our weaknesses and our virtues as they 
appear in others. They are the kind of 
musings that make listeners anxious to 
have a story-teller keep on with his 
story. Such titles as “Three Monkeys 
and a Moral,” “Kicked by the Golden 
Calf,” and “A Snowman Talks to Me” 
illustrate an originality of thought and 
presentation that will not only hold the 
interest of the reader but will also offer 
to teachers, preachers and public speak- 
ers new ideas and new illustrations 
which are suitable for various occasions. 
The author not only knows people and 
their everyday problems and thoughts 
but he also knows what is being written 
about them. The result is that we have 
in these essays an interesting and prac- 
tical view of life in terms of a real world. 
Several of these essays could form the 
starting point of children sermons. The 
variety of illustrations used in this book 
makes it an excellent source for min- 
isters and public speakers who are look- 
ing for vividness in their sermons and 
addresses. W. L. L. 


Boys Will Be Men, by Boyd Edwards. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 191 pages. 
$1.50. 

The author is headmaster of Mercers- 
burg Academy for boys. The volume 
contains twenty-four select talks Doc- 
tor Edwards has given to the boys over 
a period of eight years. These talks are 
by no means children sermons. He is 
either talking over the heads of his boys, 
or most talks to boys are under their 
feet. The messages are scholarly, can- 


did, and alive with spiritual fervor. The 
book abounds in pungént, stimulating 
Every leader of 
A.L.M. 


well turned phrases. 
boys should read this book. 
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An adjustable, two post, positive 
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lock binder. Individual sheets in- 
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stantly removed. iver, 
Leather index tabs. One binder 
sufficient for five hundred con- 
tributors. Two or more, as neces- 


sary, are provided larger churches. 
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ererrcrrerrrcese a | A sheet for each individual contributor. 

CCS oe | His record for the entire year appears 

——— | on this sheet. It provides a third column 
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Each Master Sheet is carbonized. Back 
of this is a duplicate. At the end of the 
quarter simply clip and mail this dupli- 
cate record to the contributor. It is his 
quarterly statement, and a suggestion 
that he pay any amount due. The Master 
Sheet remains in the binder giving com- 
plete record. New non-smudging car- 
bon sheets assure a clean book. 








TRIPLE BUDGET SHEET 


Other Features 


Front pages include weekly receipt sheets, records of special offerings, records of payments, quarterly report blanks, etc. 


All your treasurer needs in addition is his check book. 
The Cost 
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. . . . 
Victorious Living 
3y E. STANLEY JONES 
@A book of daily devotion, its theme being 
the fullness of life. It is suitable for use as 
a study book in young people’s societies, 
and as a book to be read as any other 


book. $2.00 


h . . . ° 
Christianity In America 
A Crisis 
By E. G. HomRIGHAUSEN 
@The author points out the weaknesses of 
American Christianity and calls upon men 
to become theologians again. $2.00 


Old Testament Religion 
In the Light of Its Canaanite 
Background 
By E_mer A. LESLIE 
@Shows the positive, constructive, and en- 


during values which poured into Israelite 
religion from the soul of Canaan. $2.00 


Shaping the Future 
A Study in World Perspective 
By Bast MATHEWS 


@*A study in world revolution which has 
all the thrill and glamour and sense of 
wide horizons of Mathews’ other books.”— 


British Weekly.) $1.00 
Prophets of the Soul 

By JosepH M. M. Gray 
@“Dr. Gray deals with his highly varied 


characters, from the Mathers to the modern 
humanists, with sympathetic understanding 
appreciation and with notably keen 
interpreting each one in the light 
-New York Times. 


$2.00 


and 
insight, 
f his own times.”- 


. . . 
Highways of the Spirit 
Personal Religious Living 
By Dwicnat J. BRADLEY 
@This book uncovers the landmarks of per- 
sonal religious living, and then shows the 
way by which personal religion may find 
its fulfillment in social action. 35 cents 


What Boys and 
Girls are Asking 


A Guide for Teachers, Including 
Source Materials and Teaching 
Procedures (Guides to 
Christian Living) 

By LuciLe DEsJARDINS 
eA help for teachers of high-school boys 
and girls in answering some of the puzzling 
questions asked concerning God, prayer, 
the Church and its sacraments, the Christ- 
ian way of life and the Kingdom of God. 


$1.00 
What Boys and 


Girls are Asking 
Pupil’s Work Book 
(Grades Seven and Eight) 

By Lucite DesyARDINS 
@®Covers eight units of study of the text 
and is planned for twenty-five sessions. 

25 cents 
Homespun 
Along Friendly Road 
3y WittiAm Hiram Fouckes 


@A unique approach to the problems of 
everyday living in these difficult days. A 
presentation of the Christian religion in 
the language of the people. $1.00 


The Passing of 
John Broadbanks 


By F. W. BorEHAM 


®“Profitable reading for both clergy and 


laity; for the clergy there is much stimu- 
lating homiletic material; for the laity 
there is much of interest whether you be- 
lieve in theology or not.”—/(Boston Tran- 
script.) $1.75 
o . 

Educating Children 

for Peace 


By ImMoGENE M. McPHERSON 
Introduction by 
Dr. NicHOLAS MurrAy BUTLER 
@*This is, in my judgment, the best book 
on peace education for use in any school, 
religious or public.”—Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man. Illustrated. $2.00 


Practicing the Presence 
A Quest for God 
3y BrsHop Ratpu S. CUSHMAN 
®[n four parts, with seven brief chapter 
in each part. The plan provides for eacl 
chapter a discussion and a prayer, followed 


by a selection of original devotional verse 
$1.00 


The Organist and 
the Choirmaster 


By CuHar_es N. Boyp 
®"Dr. Boyd’s book comes packed with the 
most practical and suggestive ideas ...a 
valuable guide for any who are responsible 
for the music of the sanctuary.”—E.xpositor 
and Homiletic Review. $1.50 


A Life and A Living 


(Guides to Christian Leadership ) 
By Harry THomas Stock 
@A book for adults who would help young 
people to find their way in a baffling world. 
It is realistic in its outlook upon the social 
scene, and frankly Christian in its ap- 
proach. $1.00 


Our Community and 
the Christian Ideal 


By EvGENE WILForD SHRIGLEY 
@A brief and simple introduction to how 
the Christian gospel is related to the social 
problems of modern communities. The 
suggested projects and questions for dis- 
cussion that follow each chapter make the 
book suitable for study classes. 40 cents 


Learning the Truth 
Studies on the Bible and the Church, 
Arranged for Juniors, Intermediates, 
and Seniors 
sy H. Lincotn Mackenzie 


®@*Any teacher who will read through and 
make a mental digest of the meaty material 
compacted in Learning the Truth will pos- 
sess an excellent working knowledge of 
Hebrew history, the Hebrew literature, 
and the great teaching of the prophets and 
Jesus.”"—Christian Community. 35 cents. 








PLAYS FOR THESE 
TIMES 


Compiled by 
HaARoLp A. 
plays particularly adapted to young 
people’s groups. They have been selected 
r their pertinent subject matter, their 
simplicity and adaptability. 35 cents 


Ee 1RENSPERGER 
Olive 





A Play for Children 
Adapted by ApbeLaipE B. Hykes 
from one of the stories in The 
Blue Highway, by Ethel and 
Frank Owen 
@With its colorful but simply planned 
Chinese setting, its beautiful underlying 
thought, thé play can be effectively used at 


“AND THERE WERE 
SHEPHERDS” 
A Christmas Play for Youth 
By O. G. HERBRECHT 


@A restless young shepherd dreaming on 
the hills as to what part he might have in 
the coming of a better day, finds in the 
Manger King the answer to his quest. 





{ll prices indicated are net, postpaid. any season or for any occasion. 15 cents 25 cents 
At the Better Bookshops NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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